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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Judge  Williams,  would  you  tell  us  where 

and  when  you  were  born.   I'd  like  to  start 
at  the  beginning  and  get  a  little  biography  before  we  talk  about  the 
governors  you  knew. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  was  born  on  Foster  Street  in  what  was 

North  Edge  Street  in  what  is  now  North- 
east Nashville.   At  the  age  of  3  months  I  moved  to  Meridian  and 
Truden  Street,  just  a  few  blocks  away  and  spent  there  my  whole  youth. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Judge,  what  year  were  you  born  and  what  day, 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  May  30,  1888.   It  was  called  Decoration 

Day  and  the  children  at  school  humiliated 
me  by  reminding  me  that  I  was  born  on  Yankee  Decoration  Day  and  the 
3rd  of  June  is  Confederate  Decoration  Day.   But  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  born  on  Yankee  Decoration  Day  so  they  threw  that  fact  up  to  me 
in  my  humiliation. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  can  remember  hearing  people  call  it  Decor- 

ation Day,  but  now  it  is  Memorial  Day  and 
we  just  have  one,  don't  we?   When  you  were  born,  I  believe  Benjamin 
Harrison  was  President,  wasn't  he? 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


Yes  sir.   Cleveland  was  elected — reelected — 
in  '92.   Harrison  was  President  on  the  day 


I  was  born. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  and  where  did  you  start  to  school. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  started  to  school  at  Caldwell  School,  a 

Nashville  public  school  on  the  corner  of 
Foster  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I've  heard  about  that  day.   Do  you  remem- 

ber about  your  first  day  at  school.   Do 
you  remember  anything  about  it? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  I  remember.   You  are  talking  about  the 

first  day  at  school  with  Stanley  Horn,  my 
brother-in-law.   That  was  a  year  later. 

You  are  a  year  older,  then? 
Yes. 

I  didn't  realize  that  you  were  older. 
Lacking  three  days  I  was  a  year  older  than 
Stanley.   The  first  day  they  sent  me  to 
school  I  ran  away  before  I  got  there.   My  cousin  who  was  a  young  man 
that  they  told  to  take  me  to  school,  overtook  me  and  collared  me  and 
brought  'me  back.   The  line  was  forming  and  I  went  on  into  school — boys 
line.   He  put  me  in  line  and  that  was  my  first  experience  in  the  fact 
that  when  you  are  in  a  crowd,  you  do  what  the  crowd  does.   When  he  put 
me  in  line  I  kept  going  with  the  line  and  went  on  to  school  and  never 
ran  away  after  that. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  year  was  that,  sir? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  September  of  1895. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  finish  school? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  went  to  Bowen's  Preparatory  School  after 

I  got  through  the  eighth  grade.   After  War- 
ner School  I  went  to  Bowen.   I  suppose  that  was  1904. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  finish  school  there? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Five  years  later. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Then  what  did  you  do? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  went  to  Vanderbilt  a  couple  of  years. 

Dropped  out  of  the  academic  school  to  go 
to  the  law  school  because  my  money  had  run  out.   I  was  only  at  law 
school  one  semester  when  I  was  forced  to  quit  because  I  didn't  have 
the  tuition  for  the  second  semester.   I  went  to  work  then  teaching 
school.    And  hoping  that  in  the  year  I  could  have  enough  saved  to 
pay  my  tuition,  but  I  got  married  in  the  meantime.   So  instead  of 
taking  a  year  to  get  back  in  law  school  it  took  me  about  six  years  or 
seven  maybe  before  I  went  back  and  got  to  law  school.   Since  time  was 
an  element,  I  went  to  Cumberland  then  instead  of  Vanderbilt.   And 
finished  at  Cumberland  in  1922.   In  the  meantime  I  had  taught  school 
for  six'  years — one  year  down  in  your  county  of  Shelby  at  Arlington. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  At  Arlington?   Yes  sir.   The  school  is 

still  there,  isn't  it? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Ashland  City,  Arlington  and  Carthage.  In 

1917  I  was  appointed  High  School  Inspector 
in  Governor  Rye's  administration.   I  was  elected  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.   I  was  High  School  Inspector  until  1919  when  Governor  Roberts 


appointed  me  State  Superintendent  of  Education.   That  was  before  the 

days  of  commissioners. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  ever  meet  Governor  Tom  Rye  personally, 

Sir? 

Oh  yes. 

What  do  you  remember  about  him?   What  kind 

of  person  was  he? 

Mainly  the  Jake  Leech  stories  that  he  told. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  they  were? 

Jake  Leech  was  a  lawyer  at  Dickson,  who 

became  a  legend  among  the  old  lawyers  in 
Tennessee  and  many  tales  were  told  on  him.   Most  of  them  I  suspect  were 
untrue.   But  when  you  wanted  to  tell  of  a  sharp  exchange  in  court  with 
the  judge  on  adversary  counsel  I  suspect  that  they  charged  a  lot  to 
Jake  Leech  when  he  didn't  originate  it.   But  he  was  a  remarkable  char- 
acter.  There's  enough  authenticated  stories  about  him  to  make  me  wish 
I  had  been  able  to  know  him.   Governor  Rye  began  his  practice  in  Jake 
Leech's  office  and  he  loved  to  tell  anecdotes  about  Jake's  practice 
and  could  tell  them  remarkably  well. 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 
ALLEN: 


Jake  Leech  is  the  ancester  of  the  present 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Attorney  General  Leech  now* 
Yes. 

Also,  Bob  Corlew's  mother  was  a  Leech. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  knew  they  were  from  Dickson,  but  I  didn't 

know  in  what  relationship.   Bob  and  I  have 
known  one  another  for  quite  awhile. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  remember  one  tale  that  Governor  Rye  told 

about  Jake  Leech.   When  the  railroad  was  built 
from  Dickson  to  Centerville — strictly  speaking,  from  Pelham  to  Center- 
ville — because   the  junction  was  at  Pond  just  beyond  Dickson  to  the  west. 
The  first  train  that  ran  was  an  event  that  many  people  came  out  to  see. 
It  was  advertised  that  the  first  train  was  coming  from  Dickson  to  Center- 
ville.  A  lot  of  people  were  standing  at  the  station  at  Centerville  wait- 
ing to  see  the  first  locomotive  come  in.   As  it  came  down  the  track,  a 
calf  walked  across  the  track  and  the  engine  struck  it  and  killed  it. 
The  owner  of  the  calf  sued  the  railroad  and  Jake  Leech  was  the  attorney 
of  the  plaintiff.   Rye  said  that  the  railroad  case  was  a  new  thing. 

Of  course,  the  railroads  were  new.   A  great  many  people  came  to 
the  courthouse  to  see  the  trial  of  the  owner  of  the  calf  against  the  rail- 
road.  Jake  Leech  cross-examined  the  engineer.   He  asked  the  engineer 
all  about  the  operation  of  the  engine.   "What's  that  thing  on  top  that 
makes  such  an  ungodly  noise?" 

"That's  the  whistle,"  the  engineer  said. 

"Well,  she  always  smokes  as  you  come  down  the  track." 

"Well,  that  is  the  smokestack." 

"Well,  what  do  you  call  that  car  behind  the  engine  where  you  carry 
the  wood  that  you  put  in  the  furnace?" 

"That's  the  tender." 

"What  do  you  call  that  thing  that  comes  down  to  a  point  in  front  of 
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the  engine  along  the  track?" 

The  engineer  said,  "That's  a  cowcatcher." 
[The  lawyer  said,]  "Oh  yeah,  cowcatcher — stand  aside!" 
The  point  of  course,  was  that  the  one  word  was  what  he  had  been 
leading  up  to,  the  cowcatcher  that  had  caught  the  calf  and  the  infer- 
ence was  that  that  was  its  purpose — to  kill  calves  and  cows.   Rye  told 
that  to  illustrate  his  statement  that  sometimes  a  case  was  won  or  lost 
by  the  use  of  a  single  word.   He  illustrated  that  by  telling  Jake  Leech's 
story  of  the  cowcatcher.  (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  am  writing  some  books,  Judge,  on  Tennessee 

governors.   I  have  published  one  volume  up 
through  Governor  William  Carroll  and  I  already  have  the  chapter  written  for 
Tom  Rye.   So  the  things  you  remember  about  him  would  be  very  helpful 
about  that.   There  aren't  very  many  people  left  who  ever  knew  Governor 
Tom  Rye. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  He  had  been  an  attorney  general  at  Paris  and 

was  a  typical  decent  West  Tennessee  lawyer  and 
a  West  Tennessee  Democrat,  who  was  selected  as  a  man  that  could  beat 
Governor  Hooper,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  independent  Democrats  and 
the  Republicans  after  the  Independent  Convention.   And  it  was  thought  to 
be  Somewhat  of  a  task  to  beat  Hooper  and  they  selected  a  typical  West 
Tennessee  lawyer  and  he  was  able  to  do  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  a  strong  prohibitionist,  wasn't  he? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  He  wasn't  a  radical  prohibitionist.   He  was  a 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


prohibitionist.   After  the  death  of  Carmack  anybody  who  wasn't  a  pro- 
hibitionist would  have  had  a  hard  time.   Anyhow,  Rye  was  a  prohibition- 
ist, but  not  a  very  outspoken  one.   He  didn't  make  that  his  single  issue 
like  Carmack  did. 

I  believe  that  after  he  left  the  governor's 
office  he  went  back  to  Paris  with  the  Chancery. 
Yes,  he  was  appointed  Chancellor. 
I  think  he  lived  till  quite  an  old  age — in  the 
Forties? 
Yes. 

What  did  he  look  like? 

I  would  say  his  chief  characteristic  was  nor- 
mality.  He  was  a  normal  West  Tennessee  Dem- 
ocratic lawyer.   I  don't  know  about  any  particular  feature  that  I  could 
point  out  of  the  normal  characterization  other  than  that  he  was  a  West 
Tennessee  Democratic  lawyer.   He  didn't  get  excited.   That  was  probably 
one  of  his  chief  virtues.   You  didn't  excite  him  over  things  that  were 
happening. 

I  remember  there  was  a  lynching  down  at  Shelbyville.   They  burned 
up  the  courthouse.   Effort  was  made  to  get  Rye  to  call  out  the  militia. 
But  I  remember  that  in  the  excitement  that  possessed  us  all>   the  one 
man  that  didn't  get  excited  was  Governor  Rye.   He  didn't  do  anything 
about  it.   That, I  should  say  was  his  chief  virtue:  That  he  didn't  get 
excited  in  the  face  of  an  emergency. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  ever  hear  him  tell  anything  about  his 
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childhood? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  About  what? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  His  childhood,  growing  up? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No,  I  never  did  or  I  don't  remember  if  I  ever 

did.   I  didn't  have  the  intimate  relations  with 
Rye  that  I  later  had  with  governors  because  I  was  just  a  youngster  ser- 
ving as  High  School  Inspector  in  the  latter  part  of  his  administration. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  were  your  duties,  Judge,  as  High  School 

Inspector? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  the  particularly  important  thing  at 

that  time  was  establishment  of  county  high 
schools.   There  weren't  but  a  few  and  we  were  undertaking  to  get  the 
counties  to  establish  one  high  school  at  least.   We  had  a  hard  time  get- 
ting some  of  them  to  act  on  it  even  after  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
levying  the  high  school  tax  of  five  cents  leaving  the  money  in  the  coun- 
ties.  The  county  courts  wouldn't  do  it — a  lot  of  them.   And  the  legis- 
lature levied  a  five  cents  high  school  tax  to  be  left  in  the  county 
where  collected  for  the  establishment  of  high  schools.   My  chief  job  was 
to  go  around  and  try  to  persuade  county  courts  to  establish  high  schools. 
That  was  the  most  important  thing.   Of  course,  there  were  a  few  of  the 
high  schools  that  did  operate.   I  made  a  report  on  them  as  part  of  my 
duty  of  inspection. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  sir,  what  your  salary  was 

then  and  what  budget  you  had? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  My  salary,  I  think,  and  (I  am  not  sure  to  the 

dime  about  that)  but  I  believe  it  was  $2500. 

And  you  had  a  small  budget?   Did  you  have  a 

staff?   Did  anyone  work  with  you? 

Nobody  but  a  secretary. 

Did  you  do  a  great  deal  of  travel? 

Yes,  I  traveled  to  every  county  in  the  state. 

That  was  about  1916  or  '17,  wasn't  it? 

How  did  you  travel  then? 

I  traveled  by  train.   It  was  the  only  way  to 

get  about.   Toward  the  end  of  my  time  though, 
automobiles  were  on  the  horizon.   And  I  bought  me  a  second-hand  Ford  car 
for  $600  and  the  first  trip  I  took  in  it  was  to  Wayne  County  which  had 
no  railroad.   I  couldn't  get  to  Waynesboro  by  rail  or  water  either.   So 
I  drove  down  to  Wayne  County  in  my  automobile — a  Ford.   The  radius  rod 
broke  after  I  got  there  in  the  rainy  winter  weather.   I  couldn't  get 
away  for  two  or  three  days  till  the  blacksmith  had  fixed  the  radius 
rod  on  my  car  and  I  was  able  to  drive  back. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  a  black  model  T,  wasn't  it? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes  sir.   It  was  an  old  black  model  T. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  were  the  roads  like  back  then? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  they  were  just  country  roads.   If  you 

will  go  back  to  the  files  of  The  Commercial 
Appeal  you'll  find  a  story  about  that  time  of  the  first  trip  that  an 
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automobile  made  from  Memphis  to  Nashville.  There  were  four  or  five  cars 
that  agreed  to  undertake  the  trip.   They  sent  a  car  ahead  to  pick  out 
roads  that  could  be  traveled  on.   From  day  to  day  as  they  made  the  trip 
it  would  be  reported  what  the  car  that  went  out  ahead  found  on  the 
roads.   They  would  go  from  one  town  to  another  and  finally  made  the  trip 
from  Memphis  to  Nashville.   All  that  was  reported  day  by  day  in  The  Com- 
mercial Appeal.   I  was  teaching  at  Arlington  at  the  time  in  Shelby  Coun- 
ty. 

What  year  would  that  have  been,  sir? 

Well,  you  know  I  went  to  Arlington  in  1913. 

So  that  would  have  been  about  that  time? 

It  was  1913.   I  was  only  there  that  one  year, 

so  it  was  either  the  latter  part  of  '13  or 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


the  early  part  of  '14. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Judge,  is  it  fair  to  say — I  know  this 

was  before  Austin  Peay — is  it  fair  to  say  that 
there  was  no  highway  system  then? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  [There]  wasn't  any  state  highway  system  un- 

til 1915.   A  State  Superintendent  of  Highways 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  newly  created  office.   A  man  from  Lewisburg  was 
made  Road  Supervisor.   The  main  thing  his  job  was,  and  that  was  under 
Governor  Rye,  his  main  thing  that  he  was  to  do  was  to  try  to  persuade 
counties  to  issue  bonds  and  levy  taxes  for  road  purposes.   There  was 
no  state  aid.   But  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  highway  system.   I  re- 
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member  in  Smith  County  they  submitted  the  issue  on  a  ballot  that   read: 
"For  Good  Roads,  Against  Good  Roads."   (Laughter)   The  purpose  for  that 
was  to  scare  people  from  voting  against  good  roads,  but  it  didn't  say 
for  the  bond  issue.   [It  said],  "For  good  roads  and  against  good  roads." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Didn't  they  have  a  private  organization  cal- 

led, Better  Roads  Association,  or  something 
like  that? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  there  was  a  private  organization  and 

they  had  been  working  for  roads  for  some 
time.    That  was  for  the  improvement  of  country  roads.   Governor  Hoop- 
er had  talked  about  it  from  Bristol  to  Memphis.   And  the  way  that  a  road 
was  to  be  built  was  by  calling  on  the  land  owners  through  whose  land  the 
road  moved  to  come  and  whose  land  adjoined  the  roads  to  come  out  and 
see  that  the  roads  were  made  passable  for  vehicles  on  that  day.   So 
a  great  celebration  was  had,  that  was  supposed  to  be  had,  that  you 
would  create  a  road  from  Bristol  to  Memphis  in  one  day's  time.   No 
state  employees  worked  on  it — just  a  call  on  the  adjacent  land  owners 
to  see  that  the  road  in  front  of  their  property  on  this  route  was  made 
passable  on  that  day. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  that  was  Governor  Ben  Hooper? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  That  was  in  Hooper's  time.   That  was  about 

the  first  stirring  that  I  remember  of  the 
new  movement.   And  Rye  began  to  talk  about  good  roads  and  automobiles. 
Of  course  they  worked  thereafter. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  let's  see,  Governor  Hooper  was  in  from  1910 

to  1914.   Elected  first  in  1910  and  the  second  time 
in  1912.   How  did  that  work?   This  big  highway  day  that  he  called  for, 
how  did  it  turn  out  when  he  called  for  all  the  people  to  go  out  and  work 
on  the  highway? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:       Some  of  them  of  course,  did  and  it  was  just  a 

method  of  advertising  —  to  advertise  the  purpose 
to  make  the  road  passable.   All  it  was  supposed  to  do  was  to  make  the 
road  passable  so  that  a  man  could  go  from  Bristol  to  Memphis,  but  no- 
body had  in  mind  doing  it.   They  announced  that  the  road  was  open 
though  and  you  could  do  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Do  you  remember  about  how  long  it  took  that  cara- 
van  to  get  from  Memphis  to  Nashville. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Several  days,  but  I  don't  remember  how  many. 

You  would  go  to  Brownsville  and  from  Brownsville 
they  would  send  a  scout  out  to  find  the  next  best  way  to  get  to  Jack- 
son and  so  on. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Is  it  fair  to  say  that  there  was  no  highway 

system?   There  were  about  95  different  county 
systems? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      That's  right. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Which  didn't  always  connect  very  well? 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No,  it  was  just  a  matter  of  circumstance 

if  they  happened  to  connect. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  the  condition  of  bridges  in  the 

state  then?   How  did  you  cross  the  streams? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  there  were  a  few  covered  bridges,  but 

the  covered  bridges  were  a  romantic  sort  of 
thing.   Most  of  them  weren't  covered.   Every  creek  had  its  little  bridge 
here  and  there  across  it.   There  were  places  like  Celina  that  had  no 
bridge  and  you  forded  the  Cumberland  River  to  get  to  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  would  drive  across  in  the  water? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  You  would  drive  across  in  the  water. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS' DAUGHTER:    You  would  get  stuck  and  have  to  get  a  team 

of  mules  to  get  it  out. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  There  was  a  private  bridge  across  the  Cum- 

berland at  Carthage  which  had  been  built 
by  Mr.  Miles  and  Mr.  Williams,  two  residents  of  Smith  County  who  built 
it  as  a  private  bridge  and  charged  toll.   It  operated  for  years.   I 
remember  very  well  when  I  was  there  the  list  of  prices  for  crossing 
the  bridge  was  posted  at  the  little  house  at  the  end  of  the  bridge. 
The  pedestrians  [paid]  5  cents  I  think  it  was,  horse  and  buggy  perhaps 
15  cents i  (I  don't  remember  the  amount  charged)  two-horse  wagon,  25 
cents  and  pigs  on  foot  5  cents  or  four  cents  whatever  it  was.   And  I 
remember  geese  being  driven  across  it  at  one  cent  apiece — geese  or 
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turkeys.   I'm  not  giving  those  prices  as  accurate,  but  to  illustrate 
what  I  am  saying.   That  bridge  stood  there  till  the  state  highway  sys- 
tem built  the  present  bridge. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS 'DAUGHTER:    Wasn't  that  the  bridge  that  the  circus  came 

to  and  wanted  to  go  on? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes.   When  the  circus  came  to  Carthage,  they 

started  walking  the  elephants  across  the 
bridge  and  the  keeper  of  the  bridge  stopped  them  and  told  them  that 
they  charged  elephants  five  dollars  apiece.   And  the  circus  manager 
said,  "Well,  that  is  a  hold-up!   I'm  not  going  to  pay  five  dollars  to 
take  my  elephants  across.   Who  runs  this  bridge?" 

[The  bridge  keeper  said],  "Mr.  W.  E.  Mile." 

He  said,  "Well,  I'll  go  see  him." 

So  the  elephants  stood  on  the  bridge  while  he  went  uptown  in  Car- 
thage to  see  Mr.  Mile.   Mr.  Mile  told  him  that  that  was  his  regular 
price  for  elephants  —  five  dollars  and  that  he  couldn't  vary  it.  This 
man  showed  him  his  Masonic  button  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat. 

And  he  said,  "Mr  Miles,  as  a  Mason,  I  ask  you  to  let  them  ele- 
pants  pass?" 

Mr.  Miles  didn't  do  it  though  and  so  the  circus  man  went  back  and 
took  the  'elephants  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  held  the  circus 
over  there.   Then  the  pedestrians  had  to  pay  to  cross  Mile's  bridge  and 
Mr.  Miles  profited  by  the  pedestrians  crossing  the  bridge  from  Carthage 
to  get  to  South  Carthage  where  the  circus  was  held.   I  said,  the  north 
side  of  the  river  but  I  was  using  a  generality  there.   It  is  really  the 
south  side  and  the  little  village  was  called  South  Carthage.   That's 
where  the  circus  was  held. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  much  pavement  was  there  in  the  state 

then? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Road  pavement — very  little.   The  first  and 

best  roads  were  macadamized.   I  don't  know 
whether  you  mean  to  include  macadam  in  the  word  pavement  or  not?   Of 
course,  macadamized  roads  were  so  called  because  of  the   Scotsman  who  in- 
vented the  use  of   the  cement  that  was  in  the  rock  and  came  out  when  the 
ground  rock  was  subjected  to  pressure  and  water.   A  macamamized  road 
was  the  best  road  we  had.   Otherwise  they  were  just  what  we  call  coun- 
try roads — sand  roads  sometimes  people  called  them.   Although  they  didn't 
haul  sand  and  put  on  them,  that  was  just  a  term  that  they  used  to  mean 
that  they  were  not  macadamized. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  just  cut  down  the  trees. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes.   The  first  concrete  road  that  I  remember 

seeing  was  at  the  old  powder  plant  in  Nash- 
ville when  the  government  came  to  Hadley's  Bend  and  bought  out  the  land 
that  Mr.  Webber  owned  a  lot  of.   [He  was]  City  Superintendent.   He  didn't 
know  he  was  selling  it  to  the  government.   He  felt  like  maybe  the  govern- 
ment deceived  him  by  the  prices  the  agents  offered.   But  anyhow  they 
bought  the  land  in  Hadley's  Bend  and  laid  a  concrete  road  up  to  the 
entrance  to  the  powder  plant.   That  was,  I  suppose,  in  the  year  1917. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  World  War  I. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  That  was  the  time  of  the  great  flu  epidemic. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  eventually  happened  to  that  land  after  they 

closed  the  powder  plant? 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  DuPont  owns  it  now. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Judge  Williams,  you  must  have  when 

you  were  teaching  at  Arlington  gone  into 
Memphis  and  of  course,  you  already  knew  about  Nashville.   What  was  the 
transportation  system  in  the  cities? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Street  cars. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  much  paved  streets  did  you  find? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Oh,  the  cities  had  a  lot  of  paved  streets. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  By  1913? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  they  weren't  concrete,  but  they  were 

brick  and  cobblestones.   They  paved  a  street 
with  cobblestones.   Some  streets  were  paved  with  brick. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  where  the  Memphis  city  lim- 

its were  then? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  Arlington  was  supposed  to  be  27  miles 

from  Memphis.   There  was  a  railroad  to  the 
east.   Of  course,  the  Memphis  city  limits  as  you  approached  were  after 
you  passed  through  Overton  Park.   You  went  about  four  or  five  miles 
and  hit  the  city  limits. 

Overton  Park  was  pretty  well  outside  the 

city  limits? 

Yes,  Overton  Park  was  outside  the  city. 

What  do  you  remember  best  about  Memphis  in 

1913? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Court  House  was  new  and  was  the  best  one 

in  the  state  by  far. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Almost  brand  new  then. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  and  of  course,  there  was  the  old  Pea- 

body  Hotel  and  that  was  new  with  the  geese 
and  the  rotunda.  .  .  .   and  the.  .  >  .  . 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS'  DAUGHTER:    Ducks. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Pond  and  that  is  what  I  remember  of  the 

physical  features  of  Memphis.   Of  course, 
Beale  Street  hadn't  won  its  position  as  it  later  did  as  the  Black  street 
of  the  town.   It  was  just  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  the  center  of 
Black  Memphis.   On  the  other  side,  of  course,  was  the  Mississippi  River 
as  a  boundary.   There  was  a  fear  that  the  Mississippi  River  would  erode 
the  bank  and  threaten  the  city  library. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  old  Cossitt  Library? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  While  they  were  talking  about  the  river 

threatening  the  library  and  that  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  take  some  steps  to  protect  the  library.   While  they  were 
talking  about  that,  the  river  changed  its  mind  and  went  to  building  what 
is  now  called  Mud  Island.   I  don't  know  if  they  call  it  Mud  Island  now 
or  not,  db  you? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  still  do. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  remember  when  Mud  Island  was  starting. 

The  last  time  I  saw  it  it  had  a  forest  on 
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it  showing  how  long  it  had  been.   But  the  river  changed  its  mind  and 
instead  of  eroding  the  bank  built  up  the  bank  so  that  they  had  to  have 
dredges  to  keep  the  harbor  cleaned  out. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  they  have  a  big  new  museum  on  the  is- 

land now.   They  cut  the  forest  down  and  they 
are  building  a  big  new  museum  and  park. 

JUDGE  WILLIAM'S  DAUGHTER:     I  read  about  that  in  one  of  the  papers. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  Memphis  compare  with  Nashville? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  Memphis  considered  itself  far  ahead 

of  Nashville  as  a  business  town.   It  had 
got  over  the  yellow  fever  scare  which  almost  ruined  it  in  the  Seven- 
ties.  And  was  acknowledged  as  the  metropolis  of  Tennessee.   Nashville 
thought  it  was  a  metropolis  when  I  was  a  child  at  school.   We  were 
taught  that  Nashville,  when  I  was  in  school,  was  the  biggest  town  in 
the  state,  but  we  lost  that  distinction.   Memphis  overtook  us.   Al- 
though it  suffered  for  many  years  from  the  effects  of  the  yellow   fever 
and  the  cholera,  it  outstripped  Nashville  and  became  the  business  metrop- 
olis of  the  state. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS'S  DAUGHTER:   But  Nashville  always — I  saw  this  in  my 

grandfather's  scrapbook — would  say, "If 
you  consider  white  population,  Nashville's  the  biggest  city  in  the 
state."   He  always  made  a  point  of  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  would  be  true  now,  for  Memphis  now 

is  about  48%  black  population. 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS'S  DAUGHTER:   Well,  I  didn't  know  the  percentages.   Even 

then  in  my  grandfather's  scrapbook  there  was 
a  little  thing  that  said  Nashville  if  you  took  just  the  white  population, 
I  think  it  said,  it  was  the  biggest  city  in  the  South  and  I  know  in  Ten- 
nessee. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  it  wasn't  bigger  than  New  Orleans,  I 

am  sure,  but  outside  of  New  Orleans  it  might 
have  been. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It's  certainly  larger  than  Memphis  measured 

in  that  way.   Let's  see  Mr.  Crump  was  mayor 
when  you  were  in  Shelby  County.   Do  you  remember  anything  about  what 
people  thought  of  him  at  the  time? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  he  was  just  beginning  his  career  as 

mayor  and  he  had  succeeded  Mayor  Williams. 
Mr.  Crump  was  rather  spectacular  in  his  work.   I  remember  there  was  a 
song  they  had  about  him.   It  was  supposed  to  be  a  city  employee  on  the 
garbage  trucks  singing  of  what  you  must  do  because  Mr.  Crump  say  so. 
I  don't  remember  any  of  the  words,  but  he  was  just  starting  at  that 
time.   He  hadn't  gone  to  Congress. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  hadn't  really  become  as  powerful  as  he 

did  later. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No,  he  was  not  at  that  time.   By  1915,  I 

believe  1915,  was  the  date  of  his  ouster, 
wasn't  it? 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  see,  the  ouster  law  passed  in  either 

the  Hooper  administration  or  the  Tom  Rye  ad- 
ministration.  For  it  was  1915. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  think  the  Ouster  Bill  was  passed  in  the 

Rye  administration.   Crump  had  not  picked 
Rye  as  a  candidate.   In  fact,  it  was  thought  that  he  was  about  to  veto 
Rye  the  night  before  he  was  nominated.   A  group  of  Rye's  supporters 
talked  to  the  Shelby  County  delegation  and  told  them  West  Tennessee  Demo- 
crats wouldn't  support  a  city  Democrat.    They  had  talked  to  a  lot  of 
West  Tennessee  leaders  and  they  didn't  want  a  Memphis  man  to  name  the 
candidate.   So  Crump  didn't  object  then.   He  never  was  so  [much]  a  Rye 
man. 

Well,  Governor  Rye.  .  .  . 

But  he  didn't  have  a  political  fight  with 

Governor  Rye,  but  he  was  not  for  Rye.   He 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


didn't  name  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
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Well,  Governor  Rye  cooperated  in  the  Ouster 

Act,  you  know? 

Yes. 

And  got  Mr.  Crump  out  as  mayor. 

Yes. 

Well,  let's  see  you  have  given  a  very  good 

picture  of  the  roads.   Were  there  many  fer- 


ries crossing  the  rivers? 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Oh  yes.   A  good  many  ferries.   I  was  talking 

just  now  about  Mr.  W.  E.  Mile  at  Carthage. 
His  grandfather  had  been  a  pack  peddler  who  had  come  to  Smith  County  and 
in  crossing  the  ferry  at  Carthage  met  the  ferryman's  daughter  and  became 
friendly  with  her  and  married  her  finally.   Then  this  old  pack  peddler 
later  became  rich  and  owned  the  mortgage  on  a  great  deal  of  land  in 
Smith  County.   He  ran  a  department  store  in  the  country  which  would  do 
credit  to  a  much  bigger  city.   He  was  the  father  of  the  man  that  built 
that  bridge  that  I  was  talking  about. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  one  who   charged  five  dollars  for  all 

elephants! 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  Mr.  Mile.   They  told  many  tales  to 

illustrate  his  business  acumen  and  he  evi- 
dently had  it,  because  he  died  a  very  rich  man  and  his  son  inherited 
money  and  he  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  Harvard  and  another  one  to  Vander- 
bilt  and  his  daughter  to  Wellesley.   He  was  a  pack  peddler  who  married 
the  ferryman's  daughter.   And  the  ferryman's  family  profited  greatly 
by  that.   There  were  ferries  wherever  you  had  to  cross  the  river  to  get 
to  a  town.   At  Ashland  City  you  crossed  the  ferry  to  get  to  the  south 
side  of  the  river. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  hours  did  the  ferry  usually  operate? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  It  varied  according  to  the  ferryman.   It 

took  almost  the  whole  day  and  night  if  neces- 
sary.  You  could  pick  the  ferryman  up  and  if  it  was  an  emergency  he'd 
take  you  across  at  night.   But  ordinarily,  sundown  was  when  the  ferry 
stopped . 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  automobiles  were  just  getting  started 

and  the  railroads.  .  .  . 

Daris  was  building  a  car  at  Nashville — 

Duncan  R.  Daris. 

I've  heard  of  it. 

He  built  the  Daris  Car.   The  first  car  to 

climb  Nine  Mile  Hill,  which  is  now  Belle 
Meade  just  out  from  Nashville,  I  can  remember  when  it  was  reported  that 
the  Daris  Car  had  climbed  Nine  Mile  Hill.   That  was  quite  a  feat. 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
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I  know  where  Nine  Mile  Ridge  is  now. 

Yes,  it  is  as  you  come  off  the  Harpeth 

Road  right  into  Nashville. 

How  was  railroad  service  then? 

Well,  we  didn't  have  much  to  compare  it  with. 

It  was  pretty  good  you  could  make  your  reser- 
vations and  you  got  your  shoes  shined  while  you  slept  in  their  sleepers. 
I  think  there  wasn't  very  much  to  complain  about  in  the  railroad  ser- 
vice. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  they  operate  on  time? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Pretty  well.   They  were  occasionally 

a  few  minutes  late  or  early,  but  I  think 
they  did  remarkably  well  on  time. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  asked  you  a  lot  of  things  about  the  per- 

iod of  1913  to  about  1920.   But  I  want  to 
ask  you  something  about  an  earlier  date  and  see  if  you  remember. 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  A  man  got  on  the  elevator  and  announced 

that  Carmack  had  been  shot.   I  got  off 
and  went  up  to  the  corner  where  he  had  been  killed.   A  crowd  had  gath- 
ered up  there.   I  remember  that  there  was  some  people  getting  splinters 
off  of  the  telephone  pole  by  which  he  had  been  standing  when  he  was 
shot  and  carrying  them  away  as  souvenirs. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  the  bullets  had  struck? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  get- 

ting where  the  bullet  had  struck  the  pole 
or  commemorative  post  or  the  locality.   But  anyhow,  they  were  cutting 
stripped-off  pieces  of  it  with  pocket  knives  and  a  lot  of  it  was  cut. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  know  what  happened  in  the  trial, 

but  how  did  people  feel  about  the  shoot- 
ing at  the  time? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  folks  that  were  for   Carmack  were 

terribly  outraged.   I  had  been  for  Car- 
mack and  we  Carmack  followers  were  indignant  and  angry  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Nashville  American  referred  to  it  as  a  street  duel.   So  it 
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depended  upon  the  the  politics  whether  you  felt  that  it  was  just  a  street 
duel  or  whether  you  felt  it  was  an  assasination.   But  we  Carmack  folk, 
of  course,  thought  it  was  an  assasination.   The  Patterson  folks  thought 
it  was  a  street  duel.   That  was  the  term  that  the  American  had  used. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Judge  Williams,  at  that  time  you 

were  a  partisan  on  one  side.   But  since 
then  you  have  had  judicial  education  and  experience  and  a  lot  of  time 
for  reflection,  what  do  you  think  really  happened  that  day? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  think  that  is  established  by  the  Supreme 

Court  Report — and  I  couldn't  Isay].   My 
opinion  wouldn't  be  worth  anything  beyond  what  is  already  known.   Dun- 
can Cooper  had  told  Carmack  if  he  mentioned  his  name  anymore  in  the  paper 
that  the  town  wouldn't  be  big  enough  to  hold  him.   And  that  challenge  of 
course,  compelled  Carmack,  being  the  man  that  he  was,  immediately  to  men- 
tion it.   So  he  wrote  the  editorial  called  "The  Diplomat  or  the  Drama  of 
the  Zweibund"  and  made  fun  of  Cooper.   In  Bismarck's  day  you  know  he  was 
called  "the  Diplomat  of  the  Dreibund."  That  was  a  term  that  readers  knew 
at  that  time.   So  when  Cooper  engineered  the  meeting  between  Cox  and  Fal- 
som,  Carmack  as  editor  of  the  Tennessean  wrote  this  editorial  called, 
"The  Diplomat  of  the  Zwiebund — Duncan  Brown  Cooper." 

Cooper  had  made  his  threat,  and  felt  like  he  must  carry  it  out  and 
meet  Carmack.   He  armed  himself  and  went  out  to  meet  him.   Carmack  on  the 
same  token  knew  that  he  was  likely  to  do  that  so  he  armed  himself  and  he 
had  a  pistol  too. 


The  facts  were  probably  related  most  by  the  state  librarians 's 
assistant,  (I  am  trying  to  think  of  her  name)  who  happened  to  be 
there  and  saw  the  whole  thing.   And  she  gave  out  the  most  complete 
statement.   And  her  story  wasn't  challenged.   You  can  find  that. 
What  was  her  name? 

Well,  now  the  librarian  then  would  not 
have  been,  now  let's  see,  John  Trotwood 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Moore? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

name  although  .... 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

ing  took  place? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS 'DAUGHTER: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAM? 'DAUGHTER: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS 'DAUGHTER: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


No,  it   was  before  John  Trotwood  Moore  s 
day.   It  was  a  woman. 

I  don't  know  then  who  it  could  have  been. 
Robert  Quails  has  been  the  librarian  and 
archivist  and  I  can't  think  of  this  lady's 

Quails  was  archivist  in  1907,  I  believe. 
And  this  was  1909,  was  it  that  the  shoot- 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  about  right. 
You  know  Lucius  Burch,  don't  you? 
Yes. 

Now  Duncan  Brown  Cooper  is  his  grand- 
father. 

Yes,  I  had  heard  that.   Let's  see  his  grand- 
father? 

His  mother  was  a  Cooper. 
Skeffington  is  the  woman's  name  I  was 
trying  to  think  of.  Miss  Skeffington 
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happened  to  be  walking  along  the  street  at  Seventh  and  Union  when  they 
met  and  she  related  the  happenings  and  I  suppose  her  story  was  gener- 
ally accepted  as  unprejudiced. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  feel  that  this  was  responsible 

for  the  Democratic  loss  of  the  governor's 
office  in  1910?   Do  you  think  that  the  Carmack  shooting  was  responsi- 
ble for  Ben  Hooper's  election? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  wouldn't  name  it  as  the  sole  cause,  but 

of  course,  it  was  the  big  event  of  the  time. 
But  you  see,  the  independent  judiciary  election  had  already  been  held 
as  I  recall.   That  was  a  triumph  for  the  combination  of  Republicans 
and  Independent  Democrats.   That  fight  was  led  by  Supreme  Justice 
Shields — John  K.  Shields — who  afterward  went  to  the  Senate.   So  I 
wouldn't  say  that  the  shooting  of  Carmack  was  a  result  rather  than 
the  cause  of  the  political  change  that  took  place  in  Tennessee. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  part  did  it  have  in  discrediting 

Governor  Malcolm  Patterson? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  it  did  a  good  deal  to  discredit 

him  but  all  the  Carmack  people  had  been 
against  Patterson  anyhow.    Patterson  openly  said  when  he  pardoned  the 
Coopers  [and-]  the  people  knew  how  he  felt  about  the  faction  case  when 
he  pardoned  Cooper.   People  were  already  for  Carmack  or  for  Patterson. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  you  really  became  active  first  under 

the  administration  of  Governor  Tom  Rye? 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  I  came  into  the  administration, 

came  into  state  work  under  Governor  Rye, 
I  didn't  become  very  politically  active  until  Roberts'  made  his  cam- 
paign. He  had  been  our  Chancellor  up  in  the  Carthage  community.  Of 
course,  we  were  all  for  our  home  folks  up  there — the  mountain  man. 
I  took  part  in  his  campaign  and  that  was  the  first  campaign  although 
I  had  expressed  myself  some  for  Rye,  but  not  active  enough  to  amount 
to  anything  until  Roberts  ran. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


Well,  that  was  in  the  summer  of  1918. 

Yes. 

And  you  were  about  30  years  old  then. 

YeS. 

What  do  you  remember  about  that  campaign? 

Well,  I  was  going  over  the  state  of 

course,  and  would  undertake  to  report 
to  Roberts  what  I  found  the  political  situation  to  be  at  different 
places  and  to  do  whatever  I  could  among  the  educators  to  encourage  the 
support  of  Roberts.   That  was  the  first  political  activity. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


What  position  did  you  have  in  the  campaign? 
None. 

Were  you  doing  it  just  as  a  friend? 
Yes,  just  as  a  friend. 

Were  there  any  special  issues  in  that  cam- 
paign? 
Well  of  course,  the  complaint  at  that 
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time  had  resulted  from  the  George  Fort 
Milton  Commission's  report  on  the  inequality  of  assessments  in  the 
state.   Roberts  was  proposing  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Sliding 
Scale  Tax  Law.   That  was  the  issue,  but  Peay  had  been  a  Patterson  man 
and  had  managed  Patterson's  campaign  and  the  Carmack  folks  didn't  like 
Peay  on  that  account — lots  of  them.   That  was  an  old  issue  revived. 
Roberts  profited  by  the  prohibitions'  sentiment  because  Peay  had  been 
a  part  of  the  Patterson  campaign. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  did  you  get  most  of  your  support  in 

that  campaign? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  just  from  people  who  thought  that 

the  tax  situation  hadn't  become  unbear- 
able.  Roberts  showed  proof  from  the  Milton  Report  what  was  happening. 
For  instance,  a  man  owned  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property  in  Fen- 
tress County  and  was  paying  in  state  taxes  on  that  thousand  dollars  one- 
fourteenth  what  Davidson  County  resident  would  be  paying  who  owned  the 
same  amount  of  value  of  land.   Because  it  was  a  trick  of  the  counties  to 
push  the  assessments  down  in  order  to  keep  from  having  the  state  to  col- 
lect and  they  would  put  the  county  rate  up  and  the  assessments  down, 
therefore  not  have  to  contribute  to  the  state.   That  was  the  main  issue 
I  guess  at  the  time.   Of  course,  it  was  the  old  independents' feeling 
that  Roberts  and  supporters  undertook  to  profit  from  because  Peay  had 
been  a  Patterson  man. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  hear  A.  H.  Roberts  give  any  speeches? 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes  sir. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  kind  of  speaker  was  he? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  A  good  speaker.   Roberts  had  been  a 

school  teacher  and  he  would  take  a  black- 
board and  illustrate  his  speeches  by  writing  on  and  making  a  graph  on 
the  blackboard  putting  his  figures  up  there.   He  would  make  fun  of  the 
bureaucracy  too.   Roberts  was  pretty  good  at  that.   Roberts  was  a  good 
speaker. 

Of  course,  Peay  was  a  good  speaker  too.   Peay  didn't  often  wax 
eloquent  but  when  he  did  he  was  good  at  it.   I  remember  hearing  Peay 
many  years  later  defend  the  purchase  of  what  the  Banner  called  the 
Stump  Park  which  is  now  the  Great  Smokey  Park.   It  was  not  a  popular 
thing  to  have  purchased  what  the  Banner  called  "Scuttleville  Land." 
I  remember  Peay's  reach  of  eloquence  there  that  was  in  telling  about  the 
beauties  of  the  country  up  there  that  was  good  from  anybody's  standards. 
Peay  was  not  generally  given  to  eloquence.   He  was  a  matter  of  fact 
speaker  and  Roberts  was  sort  of  an  orator.   He  had  some  oratorical 
ability. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  he  get  that  blackboard?   Did  he 

take  it  with  him  on  the  trips? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No,  he  would  borrow  it.   I  remember  in 

James  County;  it  is  now  abolished.   In 
Ooltewah  I  remember  his  having  a  big  blackboard  and  putting  the  figures 
up  like  a  school  teacher  would  teach  a  class.   He  had  the  capacity  to 
make  things  simple  and  to  make  some  things  ridiculous. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  travel  with  Governor  Roberts  any? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No,  I  would  have  had  a  state  job,  you  see. 

And  it  would  have  been  out  of  place  to 
have  done  that,  but  I  often  managed  to  meet  him  at  the  town  he  arrived 
at  and  would  have  supper  with  him  and  tell  him  or  advise  him  about  what 
I  had  found  out  about  the  political  leaders  of  the  town  and  the  county 
or  what  so  and  so  had  said  or  somebody  else  had  done. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  sort  of  an  advance  man,  weren't 

you? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  I  had  had  the  opportunity  to  get  there 

before  he  came  and  I  would  repeat  what  I  had 
found  out  from  the  talk,  of  the  town. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


Well,  after  the  election  what  did  you  do 
in  the  Roberts  administration? 
I  was  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

What  were  your  duties  as  State  Superinten- 
dent? 

Just  about  what  the  duties  of  the  Comis- 
sioner  of  Education  are  today. 
The  title  was  just  different? 
Yes.   Of  course  the  governor  doesn't  really 
have  a  cabinet.   It  was  the  Commissioner  of 
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Education  and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  so  forth  and  would  be  what 

you  would  now  call  the  cabinet  of  the  governor. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  hold  cabinet  meetings? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No  sir. 

R.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  do  business  with  him?   Did  you 

just  go  to  his  office? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes.   His  office  was  on  the  same  floor — 

first  floor — of  the  capitol.   Mine  was  on 
the  left  going  into  the  capitol  and  his  was  on  the  right.   The  trea- 
surer '  s   office  was  immediately  across  from  him  and  then  the  comptrol- 
ler's office  and  then  my  office  and  then  the  agriculture  office  on  down 
the  left  side.   So  we  were  there  in  the  same  neighborhood  in  the  Capitol 
building  andl  sawhim  several  times  a  day. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Government  was  much  smaller  then  than  it  is 

now. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Oh  yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  the  governor's  office  then  where  it  is 

now? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  the  same  part  of  the  Capitol? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes.   The  same  pictures  hanging  on  the 

wall.   Andrew  Jackson  is  there,  I  suppose. 
It  was  the  last  time  I  was  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Although  they  have  a  mural  of  the  Battle  of 

Nashville  or  the  Battle  of  the  Bluffs  of 
1780  painted  on  the  wall  in  the  waiting  room  now. 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  I  remember  when  the  waiting  room  was 

painted. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  when  that  was? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No,  but  I  suppose  it  was  in  Robert's  admin- 

istration or  Peay's  first  years.   I  don't 
recall. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  they  painted  that  mural? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes  sir.   I  remember  when  they  painted  it. 

I  criticized  the  flag  that  they  painted 
from  a  historical  standpoint. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  want  to  ask  you  an  incidental  question, 

Judge?   Governor  Alexander's  staff  asked 
some  questions  when  they  came  into  office  about  a  secret  tunnel  under 
the  capitol  that  led  down  to  the  river.   I  didn't  know  anything  about 
it.   Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  it? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No,  I  had  heard  that  there  was  one,  but  I 

don't  know  a  thing  about  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  had  heard  it  too,  but  they  couldn't 

find  it  and  I  didn' t  know  anything  about 
it.   There  was  a  story  that  about  Civil  War  time  there  had  been  some 
passage  cut  down  to  the  river  front,  but  I  didn't  know  anything. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  but  I  don't  know  what  historical  basis 

there  is  for  that.   It's  a  story  I  had 
heard,  but  I  don't.  .  .  . 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  All  that  I  could  find  out  is  that  I  had 

heard  that  there  was  one,  but  it  lead  where 
they  had  later  put  in  one  of  the  large  buildings  and  dug  out  the  foun- 
dation.  So  they  didn't  find  anything  that  I  didn't  know  about. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  don't  know  any  basis  for  that  other  than 

the  tales  of  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  it  is  still  being  told  on  Capitol  Hill! 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  There  were  a  good  many  stories  told  about 

the  building  of  the  Capitol  in  the  fifties. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  kind  of  governor  would  you  say  A.  H. 

Roberts  was? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  thought  A.H.  Roberts  was  a  good  governor. 

I  thought  the  sliding  scale,  which  was  the 
unpopular  thing  and  the  thing  that  did  more  than  anything  else  to  beat 
him  because  it  was  used  most  for  the  argument  that  he  raised  taxes.   I 
thought  that  was  a  proper  piece  of  legislation  myself.   I  remember  the 
last  argument  I  had  in  private  with  Governor  Peay  was  in  defense  of  the 
sliding  scale  which  Peay  had  attacked.   I  was  contending  that  it  was  a 
fair  piece  of  legislation.   But  it  didn't  work  out  like  Roberts  had  ex- 
pected.  He  put  Louthan  in  charge  of  the  state  assessments  in  the  coun- 
ties. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who,  sir? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  A.V.  Louthan,  who  had  been  a  senator  from 

Sumner  County.   He  was  made  Roberts'  tax 
administrator  under  the  sliding  scale  and  he  undertook  the  job  of  reap- 
praising every  piece  of  property  in  the  state.   And  Roberts  always  felt 
like  that  was  the  mistake  [that]  made  the  Act  so  unpopular — that  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  it  was  done  too  quickly.   Anyhow  Louthan  was  a  very  ag- 
gressive man  and  he  started  in  and  had  every  piece  of  property  reapprais- 
ed and  accomplished  at  a  good  deal  of  cost  and  much  dissatisfaction.  The 
sliding  scale,  said  Roberts'  opponents,  slid  the  tax  up  and  the  taxpayers' 
interest  down  where  it  had  always  slid  up.   It  was  the  thing  that  did 
more  I  think,  to  discredit  him  than  anything  else. 

Of  course,  he  had  the  burden  of  being  pro-suffrage  which  still  hurt 
him  in  the  state  and  the  labor  people  were  against  him  because  he  inter- 
fered up  at  Sevierville  in  East  Tennessee  in  a  labor  dispute. 

Now  I  thought  on  the  whole  that  Roberts'  Administration  was  a 
good  piece  of  government.   It  certainly  marked  the  turning  point  in 
education.  [The]  progress  that  we  were  able  to  get  through  an  education- 
al program  that  we  got  a  high  school  going  in  every  county  and  lengthen- 
ed the  terms  of  schools.   There  were  some  counties  that  had  just  four  or 
five-month  schools.   I  was  greatly  disappointed  of  course,  at  his  defeat. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  had  being  pro-suffrage  hurt  him?   This 

was  pro-women  suffrage? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Because  there  was  such  a  violent  opposition. 

It  wasn't  the  majority,  but  they  were  folks 
that  were  against  the  women's  suffrage [and]  were   almost  fanatical — lots 
of  them.  They  didn't  forgive  him  for  supporting  it.   He  hadn't  campaigned 
on  any  such  promise.   Woodrow  Wilson  got  him  to  support  it.   He  wrote  him 
a  letter  and  then  called  him.   And  Seth  Walker  was  a  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  he  took  up  the  Anti-Suffrage  cause  and  was  very  vocal  about  it,  and 
he  did  stir  up  a  lot  of  feeling  about  it. 
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Several  things  combined  to  hurt  Roberts.   One  of  them  was  just  the 
fact  of  the  Republican  landslide  that  elected  Harding.   Everything  near- 
ly went  Republican  in  the  Election  of  1920. 

On  the  morning  after  the  election  I  came  into  Nashville  from  Memphis 
where  I  had  gone  to  be  in  case  there  was  going  to  be  any  contest.   It 
didn't  amount  to  anything.   I  went  down  there  the  night  of  the  election 
when  it  began  to  look  like  there  was  trouble.   The  next  morning  by  the 
time  I  got  there  the  election  was  conceded.   The  first  thing  I  saw  in 
The  Commercial  Appeal  was  the  headline  across  the  paper  that  Alf  Taylor 
had  been  elected.   So  as  I  got  off  the  train  in  Nashville,  I  met  General 
Thompson,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  stated-Frank  Thompson — and  while  I 
was  getting  ready  to  get  off — dressing — I  had  made  up  some  doggeral  and 
had  thought  that  I  would  try  telling  it  to  the  first  friend  that  I  saw 
when  I  got  off.   The  first  man  that  I  saw  when  I  got  off  the  train  was 
General  Frank  Thompson. 

I  said,  "General,  have  you  seen  the  Knoxville  Journal  this  morning?" 

He  said,  "No,  isn't  this  terrible,  Albert?" 

I  said,  "Yeah,  the  worst  thing,  have  you  seen  the  Journal?" 

He  said,  "No,  what's  in  it?" 

I  said,  "Well,  they've  got  a  headline  across  the  paper,  'Who 

killed  Cock  Roberts?'"   I  said,  "They  got  it  this  way.   It  goes  like  this 

Who  killed  Cock  Roberts? 

I  said,  'The  tax  with  my  little  ax. 

I  killed  Cock  Roberts.' 

Who  saw  him  die? 

I  said,  'Laboi  with  my  little  saber. 

I  made  him  die. ' 

Who  killed  Cock  Roberts? 

I  said,  'To  suff,   I  treated  him  pretty  rough. 

I  killed  Cock  Roberts.' 
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Who  killed  Cock  Roberts? 

I  said,  'Luke,  though  I  did  it  on  a  fluke. 

I  killed  6ock  Roberts.'  " 

Luke  Lea  had  supported  Crabtree  in  the  primary  in  which  the  anti-Rob- 
erts' forces  had  been  organized  by.   Although  he  nominally  supported 
Roberts  in  the  election,  the  damage  had  already  been  done.   That's  what 
I  meant  by  the  lines, 'I  said,  Luke, I  did  it  on  a  fluke.' 

General  Thompson  said,  "Well,  I'll  go  get  the  paper.   I  want  to 
see  that." 

He  met  me  later  and  called  me  and  said  "Albert,  they  must  have 
got  out  another  edition.   I  got  the  Knoxville  Journal  and  I  didn't  see 
that."   Of  course,  it  was  just  a  tale  I  made  up.  (Laughter) 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

birthday,  Judge  Williams. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


He  didn't  know  you  were  a  poet!   Would  you 
mind  telling  us  the  poem  for  your  ninety-first 

Elections  and  lawsuits,  ballots  and  books, 
How  inconsequential  all  of  it  looks, 
When  viewed  from  the  vantage  of  ninety- 
one  years , 

How  hollow  the  hopes  and  how  foolish  the 
tears. 

How  lost  was  my  label, 
And  how  meager  my  wage , 
Oh,  the  prediction  of  prophet  and  sage, 
But  before  I  can  quit  this  lugubrious  rhyme, 
I'll  have  to  admit  and  I  had  a  good  time. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


Thank  you  sir. 

And  I'll  add  to  that  one  that  I  prepared 

when  I  realized  that  I  was  losing  my  mind. 


I  entitled  it,  "Lines  by  an  Old  Codger  Who  Realizes  that  He  Is  Losing 

His  Mind." 
Farewell  my  mind,  you  served  me  well, 
Despite  some  slips  and  errors, 
You  freed  me  from  the  fear  of  hell 
And  other  holy  terrors, 

You  taught  me  folly  to  condone  with  humor  and  compassion, 
You  taught  me  when  to  walk  alone  and  when  to  follow  fashion. 

You  watched  me  learn  to  read  and  write, 

And  store  for  recollection 

The  memories  of  sound  and  sight, 

For  periods  of  reflection. 

And  where  men  strove  for  power  and  pelf, 

In  market  place  and  forum, 

You  caused  me  to  conduct  myself 

With  tolerable  decorum. 

There  if  I  labor  over  but  much, 
Beset  by  some  ambition, 
Yours  was  the  quick  restraining  touch 
And  gentle  admonition. 

You  never  count  how  Colerleath 

And  Soland  used  to  say, 

'Of  all  fine  things  the  heavens  beneath, 

This  too  shall  pass  away.' 

But  now  tis  you  yourself  who  go 

To  leave  me  drained  and  dry, 

But  still  with  wit  enough  to  know, 

I  ought  today  to  die. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

not  many  poets. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS 'DAUGHTER: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


Tennessee  has  not  had  many  poets.   It's 
had  quite  a  few  political  leaders,  but 

She  wants  you  to  give  the  question  that 
you  asked  the  bar  association. 
Oh,  which  one? 
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DAUGHTER: 

you  told  us. 
ANOTHER  DAUGHTER: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DAUGHTER: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


The  first  one.   It  wasn't  the  bear  and  it 
wasn't  Jack  and  Jill.   It  was  the  first  one 

You  were  chancellor. 

Oh,  the  one  on  Winkin,  Blinklin,  and  Nod? 

Yes. 

"Winkin,  Blinkin,  and  Nod  alas, 

Co-sureties  were. 

And  it  came  to  pass 

That  when  the  principal  obligor  died, 

He  left  a  widow  and  naught  beside, 

With  which  to  settle  his  obligation — 

A  most  deplorable  situation. 

And  Winkin  too  lost  all  he  had, 
And  Blinkin1 s  health  became  so  bad, 
That  Jones  the  obligor  said,  "Cease, 
To  worry  for  I  now  release, 
You  from  the  debt. 
I'll  look  to  Nod, 
To  pay  it  all. 

Now  was  it  odd, 

That  Nod  should  feel  himself  aggrieved, 

And  seek  somewhat  to  be  relieved? 

If  you  were  Chancellor  and  bound, 

By  law  and  precedent  and  found, 

The  facts  aforesaid  to  be  true, 

What  do  you  think  you  should  do? 

Now  of  course,  that  was  the  question  made  to  see  whether  they 
realized  the  fact  that  now  if  you  release  one  co-surety,  you  don't 
necessarily  release  all  of  them.   It  depends  on  your  intent  to  whe- 
ther you  meant  to  release  them  all.   If  you  and  Mr.  Crawford  are  sur- 
eties and  I  release  him  it  used  to  be  at  common  law  that  it  automatic- 
ally released  you  and  all  the  other  sureties.   You  couldn't  look  to 
one  to  pay  it  all.   Although  one  owes  it  all,  if  the  others  can't  pay 
it,  you  get  it  all  from  one.   But  the  old  law  was  that  a  release  on  one 
co-surety  released  the  others,  but  that  is  no  longer  the  law.   You  re- 
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lease  one  now  and  look  to  the  other  one  to  pay  it  all.   So  the  answer 
was  that  Nod  really  owed  it  all  and  we  had  to  find  the  case  against 
Nod  because  he  could  release  Winkin  and  Blinkin. 
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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.   THE  PROJECT  IS  "RECENT  TENNESSEE  POLITICAL 
HISTORY."   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  JUDGE  ALBERT  WILLIAMS  AND 
DAUGHTER,  MRS.  CHARLOTTE  ALLEN.  THE  DATE  IS  JUNE  29,  1982. 
THE  PLACE  IS  MURFREESBORO,  TENNESSEE.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY 
DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE.   TRANSCRIBED  BY 
BETTY  WILLIAMS.   INTERVIEW  #    III. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      A  good  example  of  Bob  Taylor's  popularity 

is  reflected  in  "Love  Letters—what  is 
the  name  of  the  book  he  wrote  called  "Bob  Taylor's  Love  Let- 
ters to  whom?" 

MRS.  ALLEN:         I  don't  remember.   They  were  not  to  a  wom- 
an . 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      No,  no.   It  meant  to  lawyers,  to  doctors 

to  salesmen.   He's  got  one — Bob  Taylor  's 
Love  Letters  to  Drummers.   That  is  very  typical  of  Bob's 
characteristic  ability  to  please  an  audience.   Another  thing 
that  reflects  very  well  on  his  natural  ability  was  his 
speeches  at  the  Centennial  on  the  "state  days".   Each  state 
had  a  day,  set  apart  and  he  welcomed  the  governor  of  the  state 
whose  day  it  was.   He'd  tell  tales  and  jokes  and  pleased 
everybody.   His  speeches  on  the  "state  days"  were  typical  of 
his  ability  to  please  an  audience. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        I'll  find  out  the  name  of  that  book, 

Judge.   I  think  Charlie  Elder's  Book 
Shop  might  have  it. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      We've  got  it  right  here,  Charlotte. 

Don't  go  to  any  trouble,  because  we  have 
it  right  here.   I  saw  it  not  long  ago.  But  his  letter  to  the 
drummers  was,  I  thought,   about  the  best  and  most  typical. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       I'll  make  it  a  point  to  check  that  book. 

I  have  not  seen  that.   I  have  Alf 
Taylor's  book,   Tales  of  01'  Limber   about  his  dog  that  he 
used  in  the  campaign  in  1920.   But  I  do  not  have  Bob  Taylor's 
book.   Did  you  know  both  of  the  men? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes. 
MRS.  ALLEN:         Here's  one  of  them,  but  it  isn't  the  one 

that  Daddy  was  talking  about. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Not  intimately.  What  is  that? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       This  is  called  Echoes  and  it  has  a  lot  of 

fiddles  and  bows  on  the  cover. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS;     That's  not  the  one,  but  I  know  that  book 

too.   That's  selections  from  his 
speeches . 
MRS.  ALLEN:  Here's  one  called  Lectures  and  Best 

Literary  Productions.   He  had  several. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  might  have  some  things  in  it.   The 

book  entitled  Echoes  was  published  1899 
and  you  signed  it  on  Christmas  day,  1900,  Judge  Williams.   So 
you  might  have  gotten  it  as  a  Christmas  gift,  I  don't  know. 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      I  don't  remember. 

MRS.  ALLEN:         Now  here  is  one  with  us. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Oh  yes. 

MRS.  ALLEN:         A  little  paperback. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Governor  Taylor's  Love  Letters,  priced  25 

cents.   It  was  an  early  paperback  when 

they  didn't  make  many  of  them  because  it  is  published  in 

1899.   He  had  letters  to,  yes,  one  to  drummers,  boys,  girls, 

bachelors,  politicians,  Uncle  Sam,  fishermen,  mothers-in-law, 

candidates,  sweethearts,  sportsmen,  teachers,  The  Blue  and 

the  Gray. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     Didn't  you  find  drummers  there? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Yes  sir.   That's  your  favorite? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     That  was  why  I  just  thought  that  was  most 

typical  of  him.   All  of  them  are  more  or 

less  alike,  but  I  thought  that  was  a  particularly  good  one. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  both  were  well  along  in  years  when 

you  met  them,  weren't  they? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     Oh  yes.   They  were  a  good  deal  beyond  me. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  Bob  Tay- 
lor, I  was  just  nine  years  old.   Because  that  was  in  1897. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       He  was  Governor  then. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     He  was  Governor  and  I  went  to  the  Tennes- 
see Centennial.   I  heard  him  make  the 

opening  speech  for  the  Tennessee  Centennial. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  impression  did  you  get  of  him  then? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Well,  I  was  a  nine-year-old  boy.   I 

thought  he  was  a  fine  orator.   I  remember 
very  well  that  he  was  impressive  and  kept  everybody  in  a  good 
humor . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  was  a  very  popular  speaker.   Did  you 

hear  him  as  you  got  older? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Well,  not  until  he  undertook  to  save  the 

party  while  he  was  in  the  Senate  and  came 
back  and  ran  against  Hooper. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Ben  Hooper  in  1910? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes.   Well,  Hooper  was  elected  in  1910. 

This  must  have  been  1912? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        No  sir,  I  think  it  was  1910  because.  .  . 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Ten  was  the  year  Hooper  was  first  elec- 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes,  and  Malcolm  Patterson  was  in  trouble 

so  the  party  brought  Taylor  back  from 
Washington,  but  he  may  have  also  run  in  1912.   He  might  have 
run  both  terms,  I  don't  know. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      No,  you're  probably  correct  then  about 

1910,  but  I  thought  he  was  called  back 
and  nominated  in  order  to  reunite  the  party,  but  I  reckon  it 
was  Patterson  that  didn't  run  in  '10,  did  he? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS 


He  withdrew  from  the  race,  I  think. 

Well ,  it  was  '  10  then . 

That  was  over  the  Carmack  killing  which 

was  1909.   They  needed  another  candidate 
because  the  party  was  splitting  up  badly. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  why  Bob  Taylor  did 

not  win  that  year? 

Did  not  win? 

Yes. 

Well,  there  was  just  nothing  more  than 

that  the  people  of  the  state  had  turned 
anti-Patterson  and  were  for  prohibition  and  there  was  still 
this  wave  of  popularity  that  Carmack  had  engendered  for  the 
prohibition  forces. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  you  ever  know  Governor  Ben  Hooper? 

I  know  you  were  pretty  young  then. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes,  I  knew  Ben  Hooper  very  well  years 

after ward.   His  son  went  to  school  to  me. 
At  Cumberland  I  had  Ben  Hooper's  son  and  Malcolm  Patterson's 
son  in  the  same  law  class. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        That's  very  interesting  then  that  you  had 

the  son  of  both. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      I  had  the  son  of  the  two  leaders  in  the 

same  law  class.   I  knew  also  Hooper's 
work  as  an  anti-Crump  leader.   I  was  in  touch  with  him.   He 
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would  come  to  my  office  when  he  came  to  Nashville  and  talk 

over  politics  with  me. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Which  person  was  that,  Judge? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Hooper. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  was  Malcolm  Patterson's  son's  name? 

Was  that  Ham  Patterson? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Well,  his  father,  Malcolm  Patterson  was 

called  Ham  Patterson.   They  called  the 

boy,  I  think,  Ham — a  nickname — but  I'm  don't  know  what  his 

first  name  was. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       I  think  I  have  met  him  Judge,  I  believe 

he  is  practicing  law  in  Memphis  now. 

I  believe  he  is  still  there.   And  his  sister  is  living  in 

Memphis  writing  for  one  of  the  newspapers. 
INTERLUDE 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Judge  Williams,  last  time  we  got  to  1920  — 

the  beginning  of  Alf  Taylor's 

administration . 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      No,  1920  was  the  election  year. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       And  he  did  not  take  office  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  did  he? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  1920  was  the  year  of  the  Republican 

landslide . 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Roberts  was  elected  in  1918,  as  I  remem- 
ber, and  Taylor  in  1920. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  Alf  Taylor  was  sworn  in,  I  guess,  in 

was  it  in  January  then?   Do  you  remember? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes  sir.   But  I  stayed  on  as  Robert's  ap- 
pointee until  about  April  because  the  At- 
torney General  held  that  my  term  was  for  two  years  and  that 

it  didn't  expire  until  April. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Were  you  Inspector  of  High  Schools  then? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      No,  I  was  State  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Yes  sir,  that  had  been  changed,  hadn't 

it?  You  were  the  first  to  hold  that 

office?   Were  you  the  first  person  to  hold  that  office? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      No,  I  was  the  last  one — next  to  the  last 

one.   Brown  was  the  last  one.   That 

office  was  abolished  when  the  Commissioners  were  created. 

And  the  Commissioner  of  Education  took  the  place  of  the  State 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  which  had  existed  from 

[the]  1870  Constitution  on. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  you  served  for  awhile  under 

Governor  Alf  Taylor. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     For  a  few  weeks,  yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       After  his  administration  started. 

Well,  Judge  what  kind  of  contrast  did  you 

notice  when  he  took  over  as  governor?   How  were  things  dif- 
ferent? 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Well,  I  didn't,  of  course,  have  any 

direct  relationship  with  the  governor.   I 
had  opposed  him  and  had  been  appointed  by  the  man  he  defeated 
and  we  were  on  political  opposite  sides.   We  didn't  have  any 
personal  relationship.   I  knew  him  to  speak  to  him,  but  I 
didn't  plan  anything  with  him  because  I  was  going  out  almost 
immediately  and  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  to  law  school. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  that  gave  you  a  chance  to  go  back 

to  law  school. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      No,  not  back.   I  hadn't  been. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Back  to  school,  but  to  the  law  school  for 

the  first  time. 
MRS.  ALLEN:         He  went  to  Vanderbilt. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      I  had  been  to  Vanderbilt  Law  School  at 

one  time,  but  I  had  had  to  quit  for  lack 
of  means  and  go  to  teaching  school.   For  the  time  I  was 
teaching   school  I  was  studying  law  on  my  own.   But  I  could- 
n't count  that  as  a  basis  for  taking  the  bar  examination 
until  I  went  to  Lebanon  to  the  law  school.   I  entered  law 
school  in  1 921 --September — and  took  the  bar  examination  in 
January   1922  and  graduated  the  next  June.   By  the  time  I  had 
graduated,  I  was  already  trying  some  cases  that  Judge 
Chambers  had  had  when  he  left  Nashville  to  come  up  there  and 
teach.   He  gave  me  some  practical  instruction  by  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  try  some  cases — appellate  cases--that  he 
had  already  tried  in  the  lower  courts  and  that  was  my  first 
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experience.   And  that  occurred  before  I  was  out  of  law 
school . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  were  a  judge  in  practice  very  early 

then . 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      I  was  a  judge,  I  suppose  in — my  recollec- 
tion is  1924.   I  hadn't  thought  about 
being  a  judge,  but  Austin  Peay  offered  it  to  me  and  I  had,  of 
course,  run  for  election  after  that  appointment.   I  did  that, 
and  I  supposed  that  was  in  '25,  and  I  was  elected.   I  had 
about  seven  years  to  go  when  I  quit  being  judge  and  came  down 
and  became  Finance  Commissioner.   I  still  would  have  had  the 
rest  of  the  eight-year  term. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        If  you  had  finished  it? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes.   Peay  had  appointed  me   and  then 

that  appointment,  of  course,  only  went  to 
the  next  election  date  and  I  then  had  to  run  and  did.   There 
were  eleven  counties  in  this  circuit  and  there  was  no  trouble 
about  being  elected  although  we  had  a  hotly  contested 
campaign.   I  was  elected  in  December  and  served  until  Gover- 
nor Horton  asked  me  to  come  down  when  he  became  governor.   I 
came  down  as  Finance  Commissioner  and  served  until  1929.   All 
the  time  with  an  eye  on  trying  to  get  back  into  practice.   I 
resigned  in  September  29. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Just  before  the  crash. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes,  and  Sam  Phelps  and  I  had  an  office 

in  the  old  Noel  block.   That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  my  practice  in  Nashville. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:       Judge,  when  you  left  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction, who  took 
your  place?   Who  did  Alf  Taylor  appoint? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      J.  B.  Brown  of  Chattanooga. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Did  you  know  him  before  he  was  appointed? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     Yes,  I  knew  him.   He  was  employed  by  the 

Department  of  Education  on  a  grant  from 
the  Rosewald  Fund.   He  was  supervisor  of  country  schools. 
That  wasn't  his  official  designation,  but  that  was  what  he 
did.   He  looked  after  the  consolidation  of  schools  largely. 
He  was  appointed  by  Taylor,  but  he  had  been  in  the  Department 
of  Education  for  several  years.   He  had  been  there  before  I 
went  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  Judge,  what  had  you  tried  to  accom- 
plish while  you  were  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     Well,  my  main  effort,  of  course,  was  to 

get  a  high  school  established  in  each  one 
of  the  counties.   Under  my  term,  the  legislation  was  passed 
which  levied  a  five-cent  tax — the  state  levied  the  tax--but 
left  it  in  the  county  where  collected.   There  was  some  legal 
question  about  whether  the  state  could  compel  a  county  to 
levy  a  tax  and  tell  it  what  amount  to  levy.   I  suggested  that 
the  way  around  that  would  be  for  the  state  to  levy  the  tax 
and  collect  it  and  give  it  back  and  not  take  it  away  from  the 
county.   The  people  who  were  in  the  Legislature  thinking  and 
talking  with  me  about  it  thought  that  was  practical  and  we 
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did  it.   So  there  was  a  tax  of  five  cents  levied  and  left  in 
the  counties  where  collected.   That  made  it  certain  that 
there  would  be  a  high  school  in  every  county.   Also  we  levied 
a  five-cent-equalization  fund  which  was  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Education  to  counties  that  had  trouble  through 
one  cause  or  another  in  operating  their  schools.   It  was 
called  an  equalization  fund.   That  was  a  five-cent  levy,  but 
that  was  paid  into  the  state  treasury  and  then  distributed. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Were  these  both  taxes  on  property? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     Yes  sir,  they  were  general  property  taxes. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       When  you  left  office,  did  they  have  a 

high  school  in  all  counties? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes  sir. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Then  you'd  made  quite  a  contribution  to 

education,  it  seems. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      If  you  want  to  read  a  detailed 

description  of  what  was  done  during  those 
two  years  that  I  was  down  there,  I  recommend  Andrew  Holt's 
book  which  was  written  originally  as  his  doctor's  thesis  at 
Peabody  and  his  dissertation  and  after  he  became  President  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  he  published  it  as  History  of 
Tennessee  Education.    That  describes  in  detail  what  was  done 
by  the  1919  Legislature  which  is  the  legislature  I'm  talking 
about.   Andrew  Holt's  Education  in  Tennessee  [The  Struggle 
for  a  State  System  of  Public  Schools  in  Tennessee] . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Now,  after  you  had  turned  the  office  over 
and  went  to  law  schoolj   I  know  you  were  in  Lebanon  and  not 
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in  Nashville.  But  in  so  far  as  you  kept  up  with  the 
Governor's  office,  how  did  things  change  under  Alf  Taylor? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      I  was  not  here,  not  at  the  Capitol  and 

was  as  you  say,  staying  at  Lebanon  and 
all  I  knew  was  what  was  generally  reported.   Alf  Taylor 
didn't  make  any  radical  changes.   He  was  willing  to  be 
Governor  and  go  through  the  routine  without  making  any  dis- 
turbance. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Was  his  a  fairly  inactive  administration? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Possibly  I  am  too  partisan  a  judge  be- 
cause I  had  been  against  him  and  contin- 
ued to  be.   I  probably  wouldn't  be  dealing  entirely  fairly 
with  him  if  I  undertook  to  make  an  estimate.   But  I  don't 
think  he  could  be  called  a  very  active  governor.   Of  course, 
he  had  a  Democratic  legislature  which  was  a  pretty  good 
excuse  for  not  getting  anything  done. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       I  understand  that  he  spent  afternoons 

playing  horseshoes  out  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Capitol. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     Well,  I  wasn't  here,  but  I  heard  it  was 

like  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       You  had  heard  that  they  did  that? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes  sir. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Someone,  it  may  have  been  Judge  Schriver, 

was  telling  me  how  much  difference  there 
was  in  the  slow,  fairly  inactive  time  of  Alf  Taylor  and  then 
how  much  change  there  was  when  Austin  Peay  came  in. 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Well,  of  course,  Peay  was  an  activist. 

He  began  work  immediately.   He  said  what 
he  was  going  to  do  about  changing  the  whole  bureauracy  of 
employment  and  he  had  the  commissionerships  created  abolish- 
ing such  offices  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  State  Superintendent  of  Agriculture  and  things  like 
that.   They  all  became  commissioners. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       What  about  the  campaign  in  which  Austin 

Peay  was  elected,  Judge  — 1922?   Did  you 
have  any  part  in  that? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes,  I  had  been  a  supporter  of  McMillin 

in  the  primary.   And  McMillin  had  come 
from  Carthage  where  I  had  taught  school.   I  was  active  in  his 
campaign  opposing  Peay.   When  Peay  was  nominated,  I,  of 
course,  supported  him  the  best  I  could.   I  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Committee.   I  had  been  elected  in  the  primary.   I 
supported  Peay  in  his  campaign  against  Taylor  of  course. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       What  did  you  do  in  that  campaign,  Judge? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      The  campaign  against  Taylor? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Oh,  I  just  mainly  a  matter  of  consulta- 
tion  with  the  politicians  that  I  knew. 
I  didn't  consider  that  I  was  any  high  ranking  man  in  the  or- 
ganization, but  I  did  all  I  could  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Committee . 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:       The  State  Election  Committee? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      No,  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  you  had  traveled  a  lot  as  State 

Superintendent? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes,  I  had,  of  course,  made  acquaintances 

in  all  the  counties. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Where  did  you  first  meet  Austin  Peay?   Do 

you  know? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      I  suppose  I  met  him  during  the  Patterson 

campaign,  but  I  don't  recall  the  first 
meeting  I  ever  had  with  Governor  Peay.   By  the  time  he  ran 
against  Roberts  I  knew  him  and  that  was  in  '18.   Of  course,  I 
was  supporting  Roberts  and  I  had  never  been  for  Peay  in  a 
primary  campaign.   I'd  been  for  Roberts  and  then  for  McMillin 
and  had  been  actively  supporting  both  of  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       But  after  the  nomination  you  gave  support 

to  Austin  Peay? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes,  of  course.   I  became  very  much  an 

admirer  of  Governor  Peay  afterwards  when 
I  saw  how  he  took  hold  of  things  and  went  about  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  did  you  notice  that  was  different 

about  his  administration? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      His  vigor  mainly  and  his  plan.   He 

planned  things.  Austin  Peay  had  good 
foresight  politically.  He  was  the  first  man,  I  remember, 
politically  that  foresaw  the  importance  of  regulating  oil  and 
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gas.   He  provided  for  a  commission  that  would  regulate  the 
gasoline  sales  in  the  state  and  that  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Standard  Oil  Company  against  Williams .   I  was  the  Williams. 
That  was  years  later  when  it  was  declared  unconstitutional. 
I  was  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  the  name  of  the  case  was 
Standard  Oil  Company  against  Williams  and  that  went  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.   And  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  held  that  the  Legislature  couldn't  declare  a 
particular  industry  as  impressed  with  the  public  use  when  in 
fact  it  was  not.   They  held  that — that  was  the  old  conserva- 
tive court — (the  old  Coolidge  Court) — of  course.  And  they 
held  that  a  state  couldn't  declare  a  particular  industry 
impressed  with  the  public  use  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
its  prices  it  could  charge  and  so  forth  and  held  the  Peay  Act 
unconstitutional.   So  it  never  was  operative. 

I  was  familiar  with  it  because  I  was  being  sued  as 
Commissioner  of  Finance,  but  that  was  years  later  under  the 
Horton  administration.   That  was  an  example  of  Peay  looking 
forward  and  his  foresight  into  things.   He  had  discussed  that 
with  me  at  the  time.   He  wanted  it  fast.   He  saw  the 
importance  of  the  automobile  and  the  gas  price.   This  act 
declared  the  use  and  sale  of  gasoline  as  impressed  with  the 
public  use  which  is  a  common  statement  that  gives  regulation 
powers  to  the  state  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  said  the  state  could  not  do  that. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        Do  you  know  about  what  year  that  was 

heard  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes  sir.   I'm  estimating  this.   I  suppose 

that  was  1930,  '31  perhaps.   It  might 
have  been  a  little  earlier.   But  the  case  was  brought,  of 
course,  while  I  was  still  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  that 
had  to  be  before  September,  1929-   So  it  was  brought  before 
that,  but  it  stayed  in  litigation  for  some  months  of  course. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  was  not  the  Roosevelt  Court.   That 

was  too  early.   That  was  too  early  to 
have  been  heard  by  the  Roosevelt  Court. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Oh  yes,  I've  always   felt  that  the  Roose- 
velt Court  would  have  sustained  the  Act, 
but  this  was  by  the  court  that  Roosevelt  referred  to  as  "the 
nine-old  men".   They  were  ultraconservatives .   They  decided 
that  a  state  couldn't  arbitrarily  declare  that  a  particular 
industry  was  impressed  for  the  public  use  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  fact  and  that  the  gasoline  sales  were  not  impres- 
sed for  public  use. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        When  were  you  called  to  be  Commissioner 

under  Austin  Peay? 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      I  wasn't  Commissioner  under  Austin  Peay. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       You  were  a  Judge  under  Peay? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       He  was  followed  by  Henry  Horton. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      I  was  called  by  Horton  just  a  few  days 

after  he  became  Governor— a  few  days 

after  Peay's  death. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Peay  died  shortly  before  the  election, 

didn't  he? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      No,  not  before  the  election,  shortly 

after  the  election. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       But  before  inauguration? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes,  before  the  Legislature  met.   Mrs. 

Peay  called  me  up  Sunday  afternoon  and 

said  that  the  Governor  was  in  trouble  physically  and  in  a  few 

hours  she  called  me  up  and  said  he  was  dead  and  could  I  come 

down  and  be  there  that  night.   They  didn't  want  to  announce 

it  till  the  next  morning  because  they  didn't  want  a  lot  of 

people  coming  in  at  night  in  the  mansion.   It  was  Sunday 

night  and  they  wanted  to  notify  the  family. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Was  the  Governor's  mansion  still  on  Sev- 
enth Avenue  then? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      No,  it  had  been  moved  out  on  West  End. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Up  near  Vanderbilt? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      It  was  the  building  the  real  estate  oper- 
ator Turner  built  years  before.   It  was 

named  the  Governor's  Mansion  until  just  a  few  years  ago. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  Governor  Austin  Peay  have  a  heart  at- 
tack? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes  sir.   I  am  not  doctor  enough  to  tell 

you  the  kind  of  heart  attack,  whether  it 
was  one  kind  or  another,  but  his  heart  stopped  beating 
anyhow.   I  supposed  you  would  call  it  a  stroke. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  did  they  succeed  in  keeping  it  a 

secret  from  the  press? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Oh,  they  weren't  keeping  it  a  secret, 

they  were  just  not  making  a  public  an- 
nouncement till  the  early  hours  of  the  next  morning.   They 
just  wanted  to  notify  the  family  first,  young  Austin  and  the 
others  to  get  there.   They  just  didn't  want  a  general 
announcement  made  until  the  next  morning.   It  was  Sunday 
night . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Were  you  in  Nashville  at  the  time? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      [I  was]  at  Lebanon.   When  she  called  I 

immediately  drove  down. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       You  must  have  been  close  to  the  Governor, 

or  had  their  respect. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     Well,  by  that  time,  yes.   I  was  closer  to 

Peay  than  to  almost  anybody  I  knew.   Al- 
though I  hadn't  supported  him,  he  had  appointed  me  and  we  be- 
came very  good  friends  and  he  seemed  to  think  a  lot  of  me  and 
I  certainly  thought  a  lot  of  him.   I  am  sure  he  reciprocated 
because  he  used  to  invite  me  to  go  down  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
fishing  with  him  and  I'd  go  down  there  to  Ocean  Springs  and 
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we  seemed  to  like  each  other's  company  very  well.   I  thought 
a  lot  of  Peay.   He  evidently  reciprocated  because  he  dis- 
cussed policies  with  me  almost  from  the  time  he  was  nominated 
and  I  thought  highly  of  his  ability. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  may  have  been  the  strongest  governor 

in  the  twentieth  century. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      I  thought  he  was.   I  wouldn't  want  to 

make  comparisons.   Proverbs  says  they  are 
odious.   I  owed  lots  to  other  governors.   I  thought  a  great 
deal  of  Roberts,  his  opponent,  who  never  ceased  to  be  his 
antagonist.   Peay,  of  course,  had  a  better  opportunity  than 
Roberts  had  because  he  didn't  have  the  issues  to  confront, 
the  suffrage  fight,  the  1920  national  election.   But  Peay  was 
a  very  able  man.   I  considered  him  one  of  the  best  governors 
the  state  ever  had. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Peay  increased  the  size  of  the  governor's 

staff?   Wasn't  it  pretty  small  before? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes,  he  increased  it  some,  I  don't  know 

how  much. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  of  course,  he  had  a  complete  new  set 

of  commissioners. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Oh  yes,  there  hadn't  been  any 

commissioners  before.   He  had  the  first 
commissioners.   He'd  had  Superintendent  of  Agriculture  and 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  State  Treasurer.   Of 
course,  that  was  a  constitutional  office.   They  had  just  been 
unofficial  advisors,  as  they  say,  in  our  cabinet  with  the 
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governor.   But  there  was  no  official  cabinet  like  there  was 
created  by  the  Commission  Act. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Do  you  know  why  Austin  Peay  gave  such 

strong  support  to  state  highway  system? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes,  one,  because  of  a  faculty  that  I 

just  attributed  to  him  a  few  minutes  ago 
of  seeing  and  looking  forward,  being  able  to  look  several 
years  in  advance.   He  knew  there  was  going  to  be  a  tremendous 
highway  system  long  before  it  was  generally  appreciated  by 
the  public  or  by  other  politicians.   He  was  foreseeing  the 
difficulties  and  problems  that  would  confront  the  state  then. 
He  also  knew  that  if  he  could  develop  a  good  highway  system 
that  the  result  would  be  approval  by  the  people  and  it  would 
increase  his  popularity.   I  won't  say  he  was  entirely 
unselfish  but  Peay  very  generally  believed  that  the  best  way 
to  reach  popularity  was  to  do  something  that  benefitted  the 
people  and  benefitted  the  state.   He  was  a  sincere  politician 
about  wanting  to  benefit.    Of  course,  every  politician  wants 
to  get  votes.   He  knows  he  is  going  to  have  to  do  that,  but 
Peay  primarily  wanted  to  benefit  the  state. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  he  certainly  did,  because  I  think 

he  was  in  his  administration  [in]  that 
they  were  first  able  to  send  an  automobile  from  one  end  of 
the  state  to  the  other,  wasn't  it? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes,  I  told  you  one  time  about  the  high- 
way that  was  supposed  to  be  built  in  one 
day  from  Bristol  to  Memphis. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now,  whose  administration  was  that  under, 

Judge? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Hooper,   Ben  Hooper's  administration. 

All  that  was   was  just  an  effort  to  get 
the  people  along  the  route  to  come  out  and  remove  obstacles 
from  the  road  and  make  the  road  passable.   That  was  what  they 
meant  by  building  it  in  a  day.   The  proclamation  was  that  the 
people  who  lived  on  this  route  would  come  out  and  work  the 
road  and  make  it  passable  by  a  particular  day.   It  just 
struck  the  public  fancy  when  we  talked  about  building  a  road 
from  Memphis  to  Bristol  in  a  day.   But  it  was  not  a  construc- 
tion process,  it  was  just  asking  everybody  to  try  to  see  that 
that  road  was  open. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       And  it  was  not  paved  of  course  ? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Oh  no,  some  parts  of  it  were  paved,  some 

parts  went  right  through  town — through 
Nashville — but  lots  of  parts  of  it  were  just  dirt  roads-- 
not  what  the  counties  referred  to  as  gravel  roads.   Gasoline 
tax  was  a  thing  to  be  considered  and  desired.   He  said,  "Oh 
no,  he  wouldn't  favor  putting  in  a  platform  of  some  proposal 
of  a  specific  tax  on  something  that  that  was  a  legislative 
matter."  And  any  tax  that  you  would  select  and  put  on  some 
group  would  be  unpopular. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Peay  envisioned  asking  for  more  tax  and 

leaving  it  up  to  the  legislature  to  de- 
cide.  Peay  foresaw  asking  for  a  tax,  but  letting  the  Legis- 
lature choose  the  kind. 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      No,  I  am  talking  about  McMillin  wasn't 

elected,  you  see,  this  time.   Not  in  his 
term  as  governor,  but  this  was  when  he  ran  against  Peay  for 
the  nomination  in  1920. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        In  his  campaign? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes.   We  were  just  talking  about  his 

platform  and  somebody  suggested  a  gaso- 
line tax  and  he  immediately  said  he  wouldn't  put  that  in. 
But  Peay  on  the  other  hand,  proposed   some  taxes  that  were 
not  popular  particularly,  but  showed  he  was  looking  forward 
all  right.   The  tobacco  tax  was  unpopular  with  [the  people]. 
He  came  from  Clarksville  which  had  once  been  the  largest 
tobacco  market  in  the  world  before  it  had  to  surrender  that 
priority  to  Louisville.   The  tobacco  tax   and  gasoline  tax 
were  things  that  he  was  charged  with  that  really  showed 
virtue — that  he  was  looking  forward  and  although  these  things 
weren't  going  to  help  him  politically,  he  knew  they  would 
help  the  state  in  the  end  and  he  hoped  they'  would  help  him  in 
time  to  get  the  credit.   Peay  was  not  a  selfish  man.   Peay 
would  have  done  something  good  for  the  state  even  if  he  had 
known  it  was  going  to  defeat  him,  which  can't  be  said  of  many 
politicians . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       I  understood  that  he  was  a  very  strong 

governor . 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      I  thought  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  we 

have  ever  had. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  believe  that  is  the  reputation  he  has, 

sir.   They  did  a  great  deal  of  paving  in 
his  administration. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Oh  yes,  that  was  when  the  paving  of  roads 

really  began  to  be  a  big  thing.   That  was 
what  brought  the  asphalt  and  concrete  folks  into  politics. 
Kentucky  Rock  Asphalt--"Kyrock"--becarae  an  issue  in  later 
years  of  Horton's  administration. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       The  Kyrock  scandal  did  not  occur  until 

the  Horton  years? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      No,  the  Kyrock  scandal  hadn't  occurred 

until  Horton. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       What  about  bridge  building? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      I  don't  know,  you  say  scandal,  I  doubt 

that  that  is  a  proper  designation.   They 
tried  to  make  it  one,  but  as  far  as  I  can  know  now,  there 
never  was  any  buying  and  selling  of  contracts  like  you  asso- 
ciate with  the  words  scandal.   But  of  course,  Rogers  Caldwell 
being  the  chief  owner  of  Kyrock  did  profit  by  the  sale  of 
asphalt,  but  he  profitted  in  a  business  transaction.   If 
there  was  any  scandal,  it  would  be  just  the  amount  of  his 
profiteering. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        There  was  no  bribery,  was  there? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     There  was  no  bribery  about  it.   He  didn't 

have  to  bribe  anybody  because  he  already 
had  the  inside  track.   The  Highway  Department  was  favorable 
to  asphalt  and  they  were  still  building  lots  of  concrete 
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roads,  but  the  cement  people,  of  course,  were  competitors  of 
asphalt.   You  had  two  big  industries  fighting  each  other 
there  and  accusing  each  other  of  this,  that  and  the  other 
practice  and  mainly  saying  that  the  other's  product  was 
inferior.   But  actually  that  was  just  an  industrial  develop- 
ment that  was  taking  place. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  don't  think  they  have  settled  that 

issue  yet,  Judge  Williams.   The  express- 
ways are  partly  built  of  concrete  and  partly  of  asphalt  even 
now. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      And  now  of  course,  all  the—as  I 

understand  it— the  asphalt  roads  all 
have  concrete  bases. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  Judge  you  were  on  the  bench  most  of 

the  time  during  the  Austin  Peay  adminis- 
tration? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes  sir. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Let's  see,  it  was  not  in  your  jurisdic- 
tion, I  am  sure,  but  do  you  remember 
hearing  much  about  the  Scopes  trial  in  1925? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Oh  yes,  I  am  very  familiar  with  the 

Scopes  Trial  because  when  I  was  a  candi- 
date for  judge  in  the  primary,  my  adversary  tried  to  make  a 
great  deal  out  of  the  fact  that  he  had  offered  his  services 
to  the  prosecution  in  Scopes  Trial.   He  wanted  to  make  the 
evolution  issue  an  issue.   And  I  didn't  gain  any  strength  by 
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saying  that  I  was  neither  a  theologian  nor  a  scientist  and 
couldn't  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  that  had  any  value. 

He  said,  "The  Judge  here  says  he  was  neither  a 
theologian  nor  a  scientist  and  can't  say  what  he  would  have 
done.   He  knows  what  evolution  is.   He's  been  to  school!   He 
went  to  college!   He  knows  what  evolution  is!   It  just  means 
that  we  come  from  monkeys!   That's  all  it  means  and  he  is 
denying  the  word  of  the  Bible  and  the  Scriptures." 

So  I'll  answer  your  question  by  saying  I  was  very 
familiar  with  the  evolutionary  issue. 

I  had  been  editor  of  The  Tennessean  at  the  time  the  Act 
was  passed  and  had  opposed  it.   I  tried  to  keep  it  from  being 
an  issue  in  my  election,  but  actually  I  may  have  lost  some 
votes  as  a  result  of  my  opponent's  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
he  had  offered  his  services  at  Dayton. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Were  his  services  accepted? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     No  sir,  they  already  had  sufficient.   He 

told  about  waking  up  at  night  and 
hearing — his  conscience  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying, 
"Mose,  I've  done  a  lot  for  you  and  what  have  you  ever  done 
for  me?   Now  they  are  denying  my  Word  down  at  Dayton  and 
attacking  the  Bible  and  you  haven't  said  anything.   Go  down 
there  and  tell  them  that  you  will  help  them."   And  he  told 
the  Lord  that  he'd  do  that  and  so  he  went  to  Dayton  and 
offered  his  services.   They  already  had  as  much  as  they 
needed . 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  maybe  the  Lord  had  spoken  to 

someone  else  first. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Well,  they  weren't  thinking  about  Mose 

Wilbanks. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well  Judge,  when  were  you  editor  of  The 

Tennessean? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      I  suppose  in  1923. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        How  did  that  happen? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     Well,  I  just  had  started  to  practicing 

law  and  wasn't  making  any  living.   Sam 
Phelps  and  I  had  a  law  office,  but  we  weren't  getting  rich  by 
any  means — we  were  just  starting.   Colonel  Lea  called  me  one 
morning  and  said  the  editor  was  sick--Mr.  Forbes — and  asked 
me  to  come  up  and  write  some  editorials,  which  I  did.   I 
thought  that  would  be  just  a  temporary  matter,  but  after- 
wards Forbes  resigned  and  Luke  asked  me  to  edit  the  paper 
which  I  did  until  a  few  months  later  when  Judge  Beard  died  and 
then  that  was  when  Cumberland  asked  me  to  teach.   That  of 
course,  was  what  I  wanted  to  do.   That  fitted  in  with  my 
plans.   I  went  to  Lebanon  to  teach  Law  School. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Let's  see  who  was  the  editor  who  became 

sick? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Forbes--Mr.  Forbes. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  were  aware  of  the  Butler  Act  then, 

about  evolution  when  it  was  passed? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes,  I  remember  talking  to  Brad  McGinness 

up  there — the  Senator  from  Carthage.   I 
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asked  him  in  trying  to  persuade  him  to  vote  against  the  Act 
and  he  was  disgusted  with  it,  but  he  said,   "I'm  not  going  to 
stand  on  the  streets  of  Carthage  the  rest  of  my  life 
explaining  to  the  public  why  I  voted  against  the  Act."  Brad 
was  a  man  that  didn't  want  such  a  disturbance,  but  he  was 
also  smart  enough  to  know  how  the  public  would  feel  about  it 
in  Smith  County. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  evidently  many  people  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  felt  the  same  way. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Oh  yes,  and  in  my  district--my  circuit-- 

there  lived  a  man  who  had  introduced  the 
Act.   He  lived  in  Macon  County.   You  could  tell  that  when 
Mose  went  on  this  talk  about  evolution  and  the  Act  that  he 
was  on  vote  making  grounds.   He  felt  the  reaction  in  the 
crowd  when  he  told  about  his  offer  to  serve  the  prosecution. 
There's  a  book  behind  you  there  called  The  Great  Monkey  Trial 
You  might  enjoy  reading  it.   I'll  lend  it  to  you  if  you  want 
it . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        I'd  like  to  read  it  sir.   Do  you  remember 

the  author? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      No,  I  don't  but  I'll  look  and  see. 

Spragg. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes  sir.   Very  well  sir,  I'd  like  to  read 

that.   L.  Spragg  DeCamp,  The  Great  Monkey 
Trial.   Published  1963. 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      It's  a  fair  representation  as  I  remember. 

Of  course,  I  kept  up  with  what  was  going 
on.   I  was  opposed  to  the  Act. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  your  opponent  did  not  persuade  the 

voters . 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     Didn't  persuade  enough  of  them  to  elect 

him.   I  carried  all  eleven  counties,  but 
still  he  must  have  persuaded  a  good  many  because  I  lost  some 
sections  that  I  don't  know  any  other  reason   for.   For  in- 
stance up  at  Difficult  on  Defeated  Creek.   I  lost.   That  was 
in  my  old  county,  but  I  lost  that  Civil  District. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       At  Difficult  on  Defeated  Creek. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     Yes,  and  I  found  out  that  he  had  gone  up 

there.   After  the  election  I  asked  him 
how  he  happened  to  be  able  to  go  up  there  and  he   said  he 
went  up  there  to  a  Baptist  convention.   We  were  friends  all 
right  after  the  election  was  over.    He  told  me  about  going 
up  there.   Mose  said  he  lost  that  on  account  of  his  stand  on 
the  anti-evolution  Act.   So  I  suppose  he  made  headway  by  his 
methods,  but  didn't  make  quite  enough.   He  said,  "For  example 
— this  was  sort  of  a  curious  thing--out  of  the  eleven 
counties  there  were  only  two  that  had  gone  against  Austin 
Peay  for  John  R.  Neal  in  the  primary—two  counties  in  the 
state — and  they  were  both  in  my  circuit."   But  the  only  two 
counties  in  the  state  that  went  for  John  R.  Neal  were  in  the 
Fifth  Judicial  Circuit. 
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During  our  campaign  Mose  said  in  our  joint  meetings, 
"Judge,  tell  the  people  here  at  Livingston  how  your  county 
voted  when  the  great  evolutionist,  John  R.  Neal,  was  a  candi- 
date for  governor.   How  did  your  county  of  Wilson  vote  in 
that  race,  sir?" 

I  answered,  "Mr.  Wilbanks  we  gave  a  majority  to  John  R. 
Neal.   We  were  one  of  the  two  counties  in  the  state  that  did. 
He  only  carried  two.   Mine  was  one  and  yours  was  the  other 
one."   (Laughter)   I  said,  "We  are  ashamed  of  it  down  in 
Wilson  County.   How  do  you  all  feel  about  it  over  in  White?" 
He  said,  "Oh,  we  are  ashamed  of  it  too."   (Laughter) 
White  and  Wilson  it  just  so  happened  that  they  had  been 
the  only  two  counties  in  the  state  that  had  voted  against 
Peay  in  his  second  election  the  second  term. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       That  is  strange  that  he  would  use  that 

against  you  since  his  county  had  voted 
the  same  way. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      I  asked  him  afterwards— after  the 

election.   I  said,  "Mose,  how  did  you 
happen  to  bring  that  Wilson  County  vote  for  Neal  up.   Didn't 
you  think  I  knew  that  White  County  also  was  carried  by  it. 

He  says,  "I  forgot  it  myself.   Said,  "I  wasn't  thinking 
about  it."   Said,  "It  just  occurred  to  me  while  I  speaking 
that  Wilson  County  had  voted  against  Peay."   See  the  reason 
Mose  ran,  he  thought  that  the  mountain  country  being  a 
McMillin  and  Roberts  country  and  having  not  been  a  Peay 
section,  would  give  him  advantage  against  a  Peay  appointee. 
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He  said  to  me  then,  "I  just  wasn't  thinking  about  White 

County.   I  was  just  speaking  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  about 

Wilson  County  voting  for  John  R.  Neal  and  I  just  put  it  in." 
After  the  election  I  asked  him.   I  said,  "Didn't  you 

think  I  knew  what  White  County  did  too?" 

He  said,  "I  didn't  even  think  about  it." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       No,  he  had  not  thought  that  one  through. 

What  year  was  that  campaign? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      I  suppose  1925. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       The  year  of  the  trial? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Do  you  know  how  the  Tennessee  Bar  in  gen- 
eral felt  about  the  Scopes  Trial? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      I  wouldn't  be  able  to  say  as  I  know  that. 

I  feel  like  the  bar  would  have  been 

opposed  to  such  legislation.   I  am  just  almost  certain  of 

that,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  know  how  the  numbers  would 

stand.   It  was  never  discussed  that  I  know  of  in  any  bar 

associations  that  I  remember. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       When  had  you  first  met  Henry  Horton, 

Judge  Williams? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      I  had  opposed  Governor  Horton 's  election 

as  Speaker  and  had  supported  because  I 

had  a  friend  at  Cookeville,  a  Senator  who  was  his  opponent. 

And  that  was  in  my  circuit  and  I  had  asked  my  local  senator, 

Lewis  Chambers  to  vote  for  Bill  Hensley  of  Cookeville  and 

against  Henry  Horton  of  Lewisburg.   Incidentally,  this  hap- 
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pened  during  of  our  campaign  although  Hensley  had  been 
factionally  with  the  Peay  administrations  differences  with 
Memphis — he'd  been  for  Peay--and  he  got  in  this  election  for 
Speaker  of  the  Senate  with  Horton.   Things  developed  as  they 
often  do  politicly.   He  changed  sides  and  the  opposition  to 
Peay  was  supporting  Hensley.   But  I  had  told  Hensley  that  I 
would  be  for  him  and  that  Lewis  Chambers,  my  Senator,  would 
vote  for  him.   I'd  given  him  my  word.   While  the  contest  was 
on,  one  afternoon  till  late  one  night,  Luke  Lea  called  me  and 
said  the  administration  was  supporting  Horton  for  Speaker  and 
that  Hensley  had  gone  over  and  was  now  being  supported  by 
opposition.   And  that  my  Senator  had  told  them  that  he  had 
given  me  his  word  he  would  support  Hensley. 

Luke  asked  me  if  I  would  call  him  up  and  release  him 
from  the  obligation.   And  I  said,  "No,  I  couldn't  do  that." 
I  would  have  to  stand  by. 

Luke  says,  "Suppose  he  had  gone  over  to  the  Republican 
side?" 

I  said,  "I  would  still  have  to  keep  my  word.   I  didn't 
make  any  conditions.   I'd  have  made  a  condition  if  I  had 
thought  it  possible,  but  I  didn't.   I  told  him  I'd  support 
him." 

He  said,  "I  don't  think  Governor  Peay  is  going  to  under- 
stand that." 

I  said,  "Oh  yes,  the  man  that  voted  102  ballots  for  Mc- 
Adoo  because  he  had  been  instructed  to  do  it  and  said  he  was 
going  to  do  it  will  understand  keeping  your  word." 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        Was  that  the  1920  convention? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      That  was  the  Democractic  National  Conven- 
tion when  Peay  was  Chairman.   And  he  kept 
casting  his  votes  for  McAdoo  all  the  way  through  because  he 
had  been  so  instructed  and  had  said  that  was  what  he  was 
going  to  do.   So  Luke  said,  "I  don't  think  Governor  Peay  will 
understand  that!" 

In  just  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  phone  rang 
with,  "Albert,  this  Austin  Peay."   Said,  "  I  am  sitting  here 
with  Luke  Lea.   I  heard  his  conversation  with  you.   I  called 
you  up.   He  is  sitting  here  now.   I  told  him  I  was  going  to 
call  you  and  he  is  hearing  everything  I  say.   And  I  called 
you  up  to  tell  you  he  didn't  express  my  feelings  at  all.   I 
understand  your  pledge  and  no  difficulty  in  my  understanding 
it.   And  I  just  thought  Luke  had  misrepresented  it."   That 
was  the  kind  of  a  thing  that  made  me  a  Peay  admirer  was  his 
acting  on  principle  that  way. 

Nevertheless  Horton  was  elected,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  my  Senator  Chambers — Lewis  Chambers—voted  for 
Hensley  his  opponent.   So  I  was  appointed  by  Governor  Horton, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  had  supported  Dale  Hensley 
when  he  was  running  against  him.   I  had  no  claim  on  Horton, 
but  Horton  knew  that  I  was  Peay's  friend  and  he  was  succeed- 
ing Peay  and  going  to  try  to  keep  the  organization  in  shape. 
When  he  became  Governor  he  called  me  and  I  came  down  that 
night  and  talked  to  him.   I  was  flattered  by  his  calling  me 
and  choosing  me  and  I  agreed  to  do  it,  however. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now  which  commissioner  were  you 
appointed? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     Finance  Commissioner — Finance  and 

Taxation.   I  had  a  selfish  motive  in 
agreeing  to  come  though  because  it  gave  me  a  good  chance  to 
resign  as  Judge  and  I  wanted  to  get  into  private  practice. 
That  was  what  I  had  been  striving  to  do  for  years  and  I 
didn't  want  to  resign  immediately  after  I  had  been  elected  of 
course.   I  felt  an  obligation  to  go  on  and  complete  my  term, 
but  when  I  was  offered  another  state  job  that  gave  me  a 
chance  to  resign  as  Judge  which  I  did,  and  became 
Commissioner  and  served  a  reasonable  time  there — two  years. 
In  1929  I  began  private  practice  which  is  what  I  had  been 
trying  to  do  a  dozen  years.   I  had  had  that  in  mind  all  the 
time . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  Judge,  you  knew  Luke  Lea  well,  and 

you  knew  Austin  Peay  .   There's  been  some 
confusion  about  the  relationship  between  them.   How  did  they 
get  along. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     They  got  along  all  right.   Although  Peay 

called  me  once  just  after  his  second  term 
and  said,  "I  want  to  ask  you  what  is  the  matter  with  Luke?" 
He  said,  "  What  is  he  mad  about?" 

I  said,  "I  didn't  know  he  was  mad  about  anything." 
Peay  said,  "Well  I  have  not  seen  him  in  three  or  four 
weeks."  And  said,  "He  just  suddenly  doesn't  confer  with  me,  I 
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reckon."   Peay  said,  "I  just  thought  I'd  call  you  and  see 
what  I  had  done  to  make  him  mad." 

So  I  said,  "Nothing  that  I  know  of,  but  I'll  ask  him.  " 
So  I  ask  him  and  Luke  said,  "Well,   I'm  not  mad  at  him." 
Said,  "He  just  hasn't  called  me.   I  thought  if  he  wanted  to 
see  me,  he  would.   I  didn't  feel  like  it  was  my  place  to  call 
him  when  he  didn't  show  that  he  wanted  it."    I  told  him 
exactly  what  Peay  had  said.   So  I  called  Peay  back  and  Luke 
called  him.   They  got  along  all  right  after  that.   That  was 
the  only  time  that  I  ever  knew  of  their  crossing  up  on  poli- 
cies.  Lea  was  willing  to  take  Peay's  judgment  politically 
about  actions  and  practices  in  state  government. 
DR.   CRAWFORD:      Well,  you  know  Austin  Peay  did  not  get 

into  any  trouble  because  of  his  associa- 
tion with  Lea  and  Caldwell. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Oh  no.   He  died  before  that  became.  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       But  Henry  Horton  did. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       What  was  the  difference,  Judge? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     Well,  Horton,  of  course,  got  in  this 

legislative  fight  with  Peay  supporting 
him  against  Crump.   A  lot  of  opposition  to  Peay  was  just  in- 
herited by  Horton.   He  inherited  Peay's  obvious  enemies  that 
Peay  had  made  of  course.   They  were  mainly  enemies  of  Lea. 
They  were  making  Luke  the  issue.   They  had  this  legislative 
fight  and  in  the  meantime,  arose  back  of  the  scenes   a 
question  of  bond  issue.   The  Caldwell  and  the  cement  people 
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and  everybody  that  was  interested  in  making  money  from 
dealing  with  the  state  was  in  favor  of.   They  wanted  the 
state  to  go  on  this  great  road-building  binge.   They  wanted 
this  bond  issue  made. 

I  thought  that  the  state  could  and  ought  to  issue  about 
11  million  dollars  worth  of  bonds  which  was  a  tremendous 
amount  in  my  judgment.   But  I  thought  with  the  program  that 
was  laid  out  for  Horton  and  that  Peay  had,  that  that  ought  to 
be  done  and  that  would  take  care  of  the  road  construction. 

But  when  Lea  and  Crump  got  together  however,  during  the 
legislative  fight,  they  dismissed  that  11  million  dollar  bond 
issue  right  now  and  issued  29  million.   I  thought  that  was 
more  than  the  state  could  digest.   That  just  struck  me  as  I 
could  not  go  along  with  that.   But  nonetheless  the 
legislature  did  issue  that  and  that  was  where  Caldwell  bought 
a  lot  of  these  bonds. 

There  wasn't  anything  particular  wrong  in  his  buying  the 
state  bonds  that  were  being  issued,  but  the  whole  thing 
looked  like  a  fixed  proposition  and  that  he  had  promoted  this 
bond  issue.   The  idea  was  that  he  had  promoted  this  bond 
issue  for  the  benefit  of  Kyrock.   Of  course,   he  and  that 
Kyrock  had  a  lot  of  allies  in  Horton  and  the  state  to  spend 
money  not  only  in  the  road-building  business,  but  in  all 
other  people  that  dealt  with  the  state  liked  to  see  the  state 
treasury  fatted  up.   I  was  not  agreeable  to  any  29  million. 

But  Crump  and  Lea  were  big  operators.   They  were  toget- 
her for  awhile  you  see  on  that.   That  was  when  they  agreed  on 
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29.   That  was  when  I  disagreed.   The  only  trouble  that  I 
foresaw  was  just  that  the  amount  was  more  than  I  thought  the 
state  could  attend  to. 

It  didn't  turn  out  to  be.  They  spent  the  money  on  the 
roads.   It  increased  the  state  debt,  but  I  wasn't  right  about 
thinking  that  they  couldn't  handle  the  29  million.   The  state 
did  handle  it  all  right.   It  increased  the  state  debt  a  lot, 
but  it  didn't  bring  about  the  furies  that  I  thought  that  much 
spending  would  stir  up. 

But  anyhow  afterwards  Crump  and  Lea  shortly  broke  for 
good.  Crump  denounced  him  and  said,   "We  are  now  back 
fighting  on  our  grounds."   But  they  had  the  29  million  dollar 
bond  issue,  and  the  state  did  embark  on  this  tremendous 
highway  construction  program. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  the  economy  was  growing. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     Oh  yes,  economy  was  booming  at  that  time. 

Yes,  everybody  thought  that  we  were  on 
what  the  economist  at  Yale,  Professor  Fisher,  called  a  per- 
manent high  plateau  of  economic  progress.   Everbody  thought 
the  stock  market  was  going  to  double  in  value.  And  the  29th 
of  October,  1929,  this  big  market  break  came.   I  was  at 
Memphis  attending  the  state  bar  convention  when  the  news  came 
of  the  break.   I  went  to  a  broker's  office  to  see  what  was 
happening  and  I  very  well  remember  the  figures  then  came  over 
a  tape. 

They  didn't  have  the  present  method  of  announcing  and  they 
would  get  these  figures  from  the  tape  as  it  would  come  in  and 
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there  would  be  drops  of  5  and  6  points  between  sales.   It 
just  looked  like  there  was  no  end  to  it.   That  was  a  terrible 
crash  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Depression.   As 
far  as  the  public  knew  that  was  the  beginning.   They  hadn't 
realized  that  a  depression  was  corning  till  after  that.   They 
finally  got  down  to  the  point  where  Rockefeller  appeared  and 
announced  that  he  and  his  sons  had  begun  buying  common  stocks 
and  they  thought  the  prices  were  too  low.   They  thought  that 
would  steady  the  market,  but  it  didn't.   It  just  kept  going 
on . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       They  were  buying  publicly  though  and  sel- 
ling it  back  privately? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.   I  don't 

know  if  they  were  selling  back.   They 
certainly  might  have  been,  but  that  purpose  was  to  stabilize 
the  market.   And  I  am  certain  that  they  wouldn't  charge  him 
if  he  were  selling  back.   I  don't  suspect  him  of  that.   But 
anyhow  it  didn't  stop  the  break.   Stocks  went  down  as  you 
know  to  practically  nothing — lots  of  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       You  had  just  gone  into  private  practice 

before  that  happened. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      Yes,  and  in  the  Depression,  some  of  my 

friends  afterwards  gave  me  credit  of 
foreseeing  what  I  certainly  didn't  foresee.   I  didn't  have 
any  more  notion  that  a  depression  was  coming  than  a  rabbit 
would  have  had.   Because  I  got  out  of  the  state  before  the 
troubles  came,  some  of  my  friends  thought  that  I  foresaw  what 
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was  going  to  happen.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  foresee 
any  trouble  coming.   I  was  a  purchaser  myself  of  some  stocks 
that  went  down  from  66  to  1.   Finally,  I'm  talking  about  in 
particular  about  Houdaille  Shock  Absorber  stock.   I  was 
advised  by  the  President  of  the  Studebaker  Company  just  that 
week  before  it  happened  that  Ford  was  going  to  adopt  the 
Houdaille  Shock  Absorber  and  that  Studebaker  was  too.   He 
said  that  the  stock  was  56  then  and  he  incidentally  said  the 
stocks  were  too  high,  but  that  was  one  that  was  going  up.   He 
either  told  Fitzhall,  President  of  AMC  Railroad  what  I  had 
learned  and  Tom  Greer,  I  told  him  too  and  he  bought  some  too. 
I  borrowed  money  and  bought  that  stock  and  I  told  Frank 
Farris  what  I  was  going  to  do.   Sure  enough  it  did  what  this 
man  had  said  it  would  do.   It  went  from  56  to  66. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        A  gain  of  10. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      It  ended  at  1 .   It  was  bankrupt.   This 

was  the  low.   It  got  up  to  11  points 
finally,  but  that  was  a  year  later  that  that  was  happening. 
But  that  was  just  an  example  and  I  mention  that  as  proof  that 
I  didn't  suspect  what  was  going  to  happen.   I  didn't  have  any 
idea.   The  President  of  the  Studebaker  Company  that  had  told 
me  that  believed  it  and  he  knew  that  and  Ford  did  adopt  it  — 
the  Houdaille  Shock  Absorber — and  so  did  Studebaker  and  then 
this  man  went  out  and  killed  himself.   I  can't  remember  his 
name  right  now  to  save  my  life,  but  the  hotel  at  Huntsville, 
Alabama  was  named  for  him.  What  is  the  name  of  that  hotel? 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  don't  know  sir.   Well,  what  shape  was 

the  state  treasury  in   when  you  left  in 
1929,  Judge? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      It  was  not  in  any  bad  condition.   It  was 

prosperous  like  everybody  else.   We  were 
spending  more  every  year  like  all  through  the  twenties.   The 
state  had  spent  more  each  year  and  we  considered  it  in  good 
condition.    Peay  was  not  worried  about  the  state  of  the 
treasury.   It  never  occurred  to  him  that  taxes  wouldn't 
support  his  budget.   And  they  did.   He  was  a  careful  business 
man.   He  would  have  vetoed  a  budget  that  if  he  thought  it  was 
beyond  the  collection  figures.   He  knew  taxes  would  support 
what  he  was  spending. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  it  had  to  be  balanced? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       So  you  did  leave  at  a  good  time? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     Yes,  I  did  leave  at  a  good  time,  but  I 

didn't  do  it  on  that  account.  I  didn't 
have  any  notion  at  all.  When  I  left,  Sam  Phelps  was  waiting 
for  me.  We  had  agreed  that  we  were  going  to  practice  law  in 
Nashville.  He  had  come  up  and  got  the  office  and  he  was 
waiting  for  me.  I  had  taught  him  at  Ashland  City  and  we  had 
agreed  then  that  if  we  could  get  through  law  school  we  would 
practice  law  together.  I  never  had  that  out  of  my  mind. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Then  it  was  luck  not  foresight  that 

caused  you  to  get  out. 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     No,  it  wasn't  foresight. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       That  one  certainly  turned  out  well. 

I  think  we  will  stop  with  1929  today, 
Judge  because  that  is  a  good  place  to  start  again  and  get 
things  through  the  Depression. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:     The  Depression  was  mighty  serious  for  me 

financially.   I  was  getting  started  to 
practice  all  right,  but  it  was  a  mighty  lean  few  years. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  there  wasn't  much  money  in  handling 

bankruptcy  was  there? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:      No. 
MRS.  ALLEN:         I  guess  it  was  for  everybody  else  too  and 

that  made  it  not  quite  so  bad.   You 
weren't  the  only  poor  one. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       You  know  that  is  true. 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I.  D.  Beaseley  as  a  joke  wrote  to  McKellar 

under  some  character's  name — the  character 
being  somebody  that  I  can't  remember  right  now —  and  told  him  that  he 
was  a  veteran  and  that  he  had  been  trying  to  get  a  set  of  false  teeth 
and  hadn't  been  able  to  get  any  help  from  the  Veterans  Administration, 
I.D.  was  surprised  in  a  few  days  to  hear  from  this  fellow  that  he  had 
a  letter  from  McKellar  telling  him  that  it  would  be  looked  after. 

Sure  enough  in  a  few  days  the  head  of  the  veterans'  work  in  Ten- 
nessee who  was  the  old  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Jackson,  Tennes- 
see— what  was  his  name?   I  can't  remember  his  name.   But  anyhow  he 
was  working  for  the  Veterans  Administration  and  he  came  looking  this 
fellow  up  at  the  Maxwell  House.   He  had  been  ordered  by  his  organi- 
zation at  the  insistence  of  McKellar  to  see  if  this  man  had  gotten 
his  false  teeth. 
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That  illustrates  how  McKellar  kept  up  with  every  constituent's 
letter.   I  never  knew  of  another  congressman  or  senator  that  could 
so  well  keep  contact  with  the  people  as  McKellar  could. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Although  Senator  McKellar  did  not 

know  that  the  letter  was  really  from 
I.D.  Beaseley? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No,  no,  he  didn't.   He  thought  it  was 

from  this  man  whose  name  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  remember,  but  I  can't.   It  was  a  political  hanger-on  that 
used  to  be  around  the  Maxwell  House  whose  name  I  can't  remember,  but 
anyhow  that  is  an  instance  of  McKellar.   His  brother  is  due  credit  for 
a  good  deal  of  that  work  of  keeping  up  contact  with  people.   But  he 
never  let  anything  go  unanswered.   His  success  was  largely  due  to  that. 

I  was  never  a  supporter  particularly  of  McKellar,  but  I  had  to 
acknowledge  when  it  came  to  keeping  up  with  constituents  he  did  a  job 
that  few  people  could  equal. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Tell  me  a  little  bit  about  the  phi- 

losophy of  success  in  Tennessee  pol- 
itics . 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  there  are  two  kinds:   One  is 

represented  by  Cordell  Hull  who  never 
was  particularly  popular  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people.   He 
was  not  a  good  campaigner  in  the  sense  of  meeting  the  public.   When 
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he  would  pass  out  the  cigars  it  sounded  like  he  was  doing  it  as  a 
performer — (stiffly)   "Have  a  cigar."   "Have  a  cigar."   Some  of  his 
friends,  among  whom  I  was,  we  used  to  joke  him  about  that.   His 
wife  was  a  better  campaigner  with  the  public  than  Cordell  was. 
Cordell's  virtue  as  a  politician  came  from  the  fact  that  he  would 
make  a  friend  of  the  leadership  in  every  community.   You  would  go 
into  a  community  and  the  strong  man  of  that  community  whether  he 
was  the  squire  or  the  grocery  people  or  what  he  was  would  be  for 
Cordell  Hull.   The  rank  and  file  might  not  know  him,  but  the  leader- 
ship knew  him.   He  represented  the  theory  of  seeking  to  have  a 
leader  in  each  community.   And  he  was  very  successful  at  that. 

I  remember  Brad  McGinn's  remarking  on  it  one  time  while  we 
were  talking  about  Cordell's  lack  of  facility  of  getting  out  and 
mixing  with  the  people.   Brad  said,  "But  you  can't  name  a  locality 
in  the  Fourth  District  where  the  political  leader  won't  turn  out  to 
be  for  Cordell  Hull. 

That  of  course,  is  one  extreme  example  of  a  method  whereas  the 
other  method  is  one  we  were  talking  about--McKellar — of  having  the 
capacity  to  make  the  public  feel  like  he  remembers  their  names  and 
shakes  hands  with  them.   Of  course,  Bob  Taylor  had  a  good  deal  of 
that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  Estes  Kefauver  did  that! 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS  Estes  Kefauver,  as  much  as  he  appeared 

to  be  a  little  clumsey  in  his  speech- 
es and  all  ...  I  remember  what  one  man  said  after  a  Kefauver  speech- 
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one  member  of  the  audience.   He  said,  "You  can  tell  he  said  he  tried 
to  say  the  right  thing."   People  did  give  Kefauver  the  credit  for 
trying  to  say  the  right  thing!   They  thought  he  meant  to  say  it. 
But  he   [Cordell  Hull]  didn't  have  that  immediate  personal  contact 
ability  that  numerous  other  candidates  I've  known  of,  had.   He  did- 
n't have  that  hand-shaking  ability  of  Bob  Taylor.   Bob  Taylor  had 
just  the  old-fashioned  hand-shaking  ability. 
MRS.  ALLEN:  I  don't  know,  I  thought  Kefauver  had 

anawful  lot  of  that! 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Kefauver  had  a  lot  of  strength  with 

a  personal  following,  but  the  feel- 
ing was  he  was  deficient  in  the  relation  to  explaining  the  issues 
to  people. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  a  little  fumbling  and  awkward. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  he  seemed  to  be  a  little  awk- 

ward, but  I  don't  know  that  was  act- 
ually a  detrement,  because  people  sympathized  with  him  on  that 
account.   Said  the  man  I  quoted,  "Well,  you  can  tell  he  was  trying 
to  say  the  right  thing." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  perhaps  that  is  a  help.   If 

anyone  is  too  quick-minded  and  too 
glib  in  what  they  say,  some  people  might  mistrust  them  a  little 
more.   I  think  Estes  Kefauver  gave  the  impression  of  honesty  through 
being  a  little  awkward. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  he  did  that. 


- 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  may  have  helped  him. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  he  did  that. 

MRS.  ALLEN:  And  the  odd  thing  to  me  about  Kefauver, 

see,  I  was  co-chairman  of  his  last 

campaign — the  state  co-chairman  with  Frank  Bray. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now,  Ms.  Allen,  you  were  co-chairman 

with  Frank  Bray  in  his  (Kefauver 's) 

last  campaign  when  he  ran  in  the  sixties? 

MRS.  ALLEN:  Uh-huh.   The  thing  that  always  sur- 

prised me  was  how  many  people  were 

for  him  and  who  actually  didn't  agree  with  anything  he  said. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  they  liked  him  personally? 

MRS.  ALLEN:  They  liked  him  personally! 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  In  other  words  they  believed  he  was 

trying  to  say  the  right  thing.   They 

didn't  agree  with  what  he  said,  but  they  agreed  with  his  purpose — 

trying  to  say  the  right  thing. 

MRS.  ALLEN:  But  that  always  amazed  me  how  many 

people  that  were  conservative  and 

opposed  to  his  labor  position  and  his  other  positions  and  yet  they 

were  for  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  think  that  Cordell  Hull's  style 

would  work  as  well  now? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Not  as  well  now.   In  days  of  tele- 

vision and  large  publicity  media  it 
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wouldn't  work  like  it  did.   Although  the  principle  probably  is  still 
worth  looking  at  which  is  effort  to  get  the  top  man.   There  is  not 
any  top  man  in  lots  of  communities. 
MRS.  ALLEN:  It  used  to  be  when  I  was  active.   You 

would  know  in  this  county  that  if  so 
and  so  was  going  to  be  for  you  in  this  county.   You  don't  find  those 
instances.   I  think  the  fellow  in  Lewis  County,  Mr.  Warf,  was  the 
last  of  the  rural  bosses.   He  could  carry  his  county. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  Warf  was  a  good  example  of  the 

old-fashioned  county  boss. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  J.  Howard  Warf? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes.   He  could  give  you  Lewis  County. 

If  you  wanted  Lewis  County  you  had  to 
see  Mr.  Warf  just  like  if  you  wanted  Shelby  you  had  to  see  Mr.  Crump, 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  the  days  of  court  house  rings 

and  county  managers  when  you  had  one 
person  or  a  handfull  may  be  if  not  past  at  least  less  important. 
For  it  is  hard  to  find  one  person  in  many  places.   The  state  is  much 
more  divided  than  it  used  to  be. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes. 

MRS  ALLEN:  The  electorate  is  so  much  bigger. 

That's  important.   If  you  came  to  me 
and  said  I've  got  somebody  I  want  to  run.   Who  should  I  get  in 
Rutherford  County?   I  couldn't  tell  you.   There  is  nobody  in  Ruther- 
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ford  County — no  person — not  even  one  clique  that  could  carry  the 
county  for  you,  I  don't  think.   I  think  this  is  probably  true  in 
most  counties.   Whereas  at  one  time,  you  could  say  get.  .  . 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Jess  Beaseley  and  Andrew  Todd. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Andrew  Todd? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Uh-huh.   If  you  got  Andrew  Todd  and 

Jess  Beaseley  you  have  got  Ruther- 
ford County. 

MRS.  ALLEN:  And  it  was  so.   You  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  even  in  Shelby  County  which  has 

the  largest  block  of  votes  in  the  state, 
there  is  no  single  person  and  probably  no  single  clique  which  could 
really  be  sure  to  carry  the  county  for  you. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  of  course,  Todd  couldn't  al- 

ways do  it.   He  had  opposition  here. 
MRS.  ALLEN:  Ned  Carmack  was  one  of  them. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  was  part  of  the  opposition.   I 

wasn't  here,  but  I  never  was  a  Todd 
man.   I  was  against  Todd's  methods.   Personally,  he  was  a  very  good 
campaigner  and  friendly  man  and  active  and  he  could  get  you  at  least 
half  the  vote  in  Rutherford  County.   You  might  find  that  the  anti- 
Todd  faction  would  be  able  to  muster  a  big  vote  too.   You  could  de- 
pend on  Todd  getting  a  big  proportion  for  you.   You  can't  depend 
now  on  any  one  man  like  you  used  to  be  able  to  depend  on  them. 
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MRS.  ALLEN:  In  most  rural  counties  very  often  there 

would  be  two  men.   One  on  one  side  and 
one  on  the  other.   But  if  you  could  get  one  of  them  you  could  get  half 
the  vote. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  would  do  well  in  the  county. 

MRS.  ALLEN:  You  would  do  well  if  you  could  get  one 

of  them.   Mr.  Warf  didn't  even  have  any 
competiton  in  Lewis  County,  but  now  they  are  even  too.   Ned  Carmack 
hated  Andrew  Todd.   Mr.  Todd  would  always  sign  his  name — A.Todd.   His 
name  was  Andrew.   Ned  would  always  call  him  "A. Toad".   "Well,  old  A. 
Toad."   (Laughter) 

Ned  had  a  list  he  told  me — a  hate  list  that  he  had.   "A.  Toad" 
led  the  list. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  sort  of  like  his  father.   His 

father  was  a  person  with  strong  likes 
and  dislikes. 
MRS.  ALLEN:  But  probably  more  diplomatic.   I  am 

sure  he  had  more  balance  than  Ned. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  Ned,  Everett  Ward's  son  do? 

Did  he  ever  hold  office  himself? 


MRS.  ALLEN: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
MRS.  ALLEN: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS 
MRS.  ALLEN: 


Well,  he  ran  for  governor. 

Ned  Carmack? 

Yes. 

Yes,  in  1946  he  ran  for  the  senate. 

But  vou  meant  what  did  he  do  as  far 


as  his  job  was  in  Murf reesboro?   He 
was  a  publisher  of  the  newspaper.   That's  what  he  did  here.   That's 
how  he  came  to  Murf reesboro .   He  was  for  many  years  a  publisher  of 
the  newspaper.   I  don't  know  whether  he  owned  the  paper,  but  I  expect 
he  owned  it. 

You've  got  a  little  package  of  that 
tobacco.   I  am  going  to  give  you  the 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


remnant  of  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

closer  to  a  100. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes,  I  would  like  to  take  some  of  your 
95 -year-old  tobacco. 
I  want  to  remember  that  I  gave  you 
some  75  year  old  and  it's  probably 


I  am  amazed  at  how  well  it  lasted. 

I  was  amazed  at  how  a  100-year-old 
tobacco  is  still  good.   I  had  no  idea.   Of  course,  having  cele- 
brated your  95th  birthday  you  might  be  older  than  the  tobacco  is, 
Judge.   (Laughter) 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  celebrated  my  95th  year— finished. 

I  am  in  my  96th  year  on  May  30th. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Judge,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  something 

while  we  are  talking  about  that  kind 
of  leadership,  about  the  rural  leadership  in  Tennessee  in  the  1930 's 
There  was  a  time  when  cities  were  beginning  to  grow,  but  the  rural 
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bloc  was  very  important  and  I  know  they  had  some  leaders  in  Pete 
Haynes,  I.D.  Beaseley  and  Jim  Cummings .   I  would  like  to  know.  .  .  . 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  That  was  "the  unholy  trinity!"   It  wat, 

called  the  "unholy  trinity." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  One  of  the  papers  used  that? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  but  they  just  used  it  in  a  joke. 

There  never  was  any  particular  deep 
enmity  that  any  group  had  toward  Haynes,  Beaseley,  and  Cummings. 
They  were  the  rural  bloc  leaders,  but  when  they  talked  about  the 
unholy  trinity,  they  weren't  serious.   There  was  no  particular 
popular  hatred  of  the  rural  bloc. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  the  papers  enjoyed  having  them, 

It  was  fun  to  criticize  them. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes.  And  their  political  enemies 

were  not  their  personal  enemies.   I 
remember  how  I.D.  Beaseley,  who  was  a  part  of  McMillin's  campaign 
when  I  was  against  Governor  Peay  in  the  primary  of  '22.   Crownover 
was  managing  Peay's  campaign — Judge  Crownover  was  a  lawyer  from 
Winchester,  I.D.  would  call  him  up  from  our  headquarters  and  pre- 
tend to  be  somebody  out  in  a  county.   He  would  call  him  up  and  say, 
"This  is  Tim  Johnson  from  Oak  Ridge"  (or  wherever  it  was) , 
"Oh  Tim,  I'm  glad  to  hear  from  you." 

"Well,  I  am  doing  all  right,  Mr.  Crownover.   But  how  is  the 
campaign  coming  along,  Mr.  Crownover?" 
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"Well,  that  is  what  I  called  you  about."  We  need  some  money." 
Crownover  would  say,  "We'll  try  to  get  you  some.   We're  not  in 
a  shape  to  send  you  any  right  now,  but  in  a  couple  of  weeks  we  are 
going  to  try  to  have  some  funds  and  we'll  see  that.  ..." 

"Well,  there's  a  whole  lot  of  poll  taxes  down  here  that  need 
to  be  paid  and  we  could  get  a  pretty  good  vote." 

Crownover  would  say,  "How's  Squire  So  and  So?" 
"Well,  he's  against  us."   I.D.  would  say.   (Laughter)   And  he 
didn't  know  him  from  the  side  of  ...  .  But  he  would  pretend  that. 
I  never  heard  of  any  confusion  that -it  made  in  the  Peay  camp,  but 
it  probably  made  some.   But  what  I.D.  did  it  for  was  the  enjoyment 
of  the  joke. 

Well,  .  .  . 

He  was  the  original  dirty- tricks  man. 
In  that  case  I.D.  was  calling  and  im- 
personating someone  that  Crownover 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MRS.  ALLEN: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


didn't  know? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS; 


Yes. 


But  didn't  he  have  the  ability  to  al- 


so. 


Yes,  he  had  the  ability  to  impersonate 
anybody  including  me.   I  had  heard 
that  he  impersonated  me  occasionally  and  I  couldn't  seem  to  get  him 
to  do  it  while  I  was  present.   So  I  got  a  lawyer  named  Williams 
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there  at  Lebanon — Bill  Williams — to  cooperate  with  me  and  play  the 
joke  on  I.D.  I  went  in  Williams'  back  room,  but  the  door  was  open 
and  I  could  hear  and  he  got  I.D.  according  to  our  plan.   He  got  I.D. 
to  come  in  and  brought  a  law  student  in.   I.D.  pretended  to  be  me  and 
they  talked  to  this  law  student  and  I.D.  .  .   The  law  student  said 
"Am  I  going  to  pass,  Professor?" 

I.D.  (pretending  to  be  me),  "No,  you  are  not  going  to  pass. 
You've  been  drinking  around  here  and  I  can't  let  you  pass." 

This  student  said,  "That  old  son  of  a  bitch  better  not  tell 
me  that!"  When  he  said  that  I  walked  out!"   (Laughter)   Oh, I.D. 
was  so  taken  back!   That's  the  only  time  I  was  ever  able  to  hear 
him  impersonate  me. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  did  he  do  a  job,  Judge?   Did 

he  sound  like  you? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  a  man's  never  a  good  judge  when 

he's  being  imitated.   He  can't  judge 
whether  he  sounds  like  himself.   Folks  said  he  did.   It  didn't  seem 
to  me  that  he  did,  but  people  thought  he  did  and  I  gave  him  credit 
for  everybody  else  he  could  imitate  including  Austin  Peay  and  Cordell 
Hull.   And  he  would  call  up  and  imitate  Peay  and  talk  to  members  of 
the  Legislature  and  when  Peay  was  first  inaugurated  in  the  first 
term, I.D.  called  Judge  Hickman's  father.   Hickman  was  head  of  the 
Confederate — what  did  they  call  his  title — Head  of  the  Confederate 
pension  system  and  all  the  .... 
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MRS.  ALLEN:  I  thought  he  was  secretary  to  the 

board? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  He  was,  but  not  to  the  board.   Judge 

Hickman  had  had  a  feud  with  some 
woman  who  was  here  in  Nashville  and  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  who  was  wanting  to  get  Judge  Hickman's  father.   This 
woman  was  very  active  in  a  feud  with  him.   She  was  a  publicity  hound. 
He  would  answer  her  and  he  was  greatly  offended  with  her.   So  when 
Peay  was  inaugurated  and  made  his  speech  to  the  Legislature  I.D. 
called  Judge  Hickman  and  said,  "Judge  Hickman,  this  is  Austin  Peay." 

"Well,  Governor  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you.   I  just  wanted  to 
say  that  I  heard  a  lot  of  governors  make  inaugural  speeches,  but 
your  speech  this  morning  was  the  best  one  I  have  ever  heard.   Just 
the  very  best  one,  Governor." 

"Well,  leave  off  the  flattery,  General." 

"It's  not  flattery — it  was  a  good  speech!" 

"Well,  you  can  leave  it  off." 

"Well,  what  I  called  you  about  was  to  tell  you  that  I  am  get- 
ting Mrs.  So  and  So  and  she  is  going  to  be  your  secretary. 

"Oh,  Governor  Peay,  you  don't  understand!" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do." 

"Well,  it  just  can't  happen — the  quarrels  and  all — it  can't 
happen. 

"Well,  if  one  of  you  goes, it  will  be  you  and  not  her!"  And  he 
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hung  up  the  phone. 

General  Hickman  got  his  hat  and  walked  -up  to  the  governor's 
office.   He  walked  in.  iGovernor  Peay]  said,  "How  are  you,  General?" 

He  said,  "I  came  to  talk  to  you  about  that  appointment  of 
Mrs.  So  and  So,   I  am  not  going  to  stand  for  it.   I'll  resign!" 

Governor  Peay  said,  "What  are  you  talking  about?" 

He  said,  "Well,  didn't  you  just  now  call  me  and  tell  me  that 
you  were  going  to  send  So  and  So  down  as  my  secretary?" 

"No,  that  was  that  I.  D,  Beaseley,  General."  He  picked  it  out 
and  knew  what  was  happening.   That  must  have  been  I,  D.  Beaseley. 
And  sure  enough  it  was!   They  got  along  all  right  then. 

Another  time  I.  D,  stopped  a  legislator  who  was  a  blind  man, 
whose  name  I  forget,  who  was  from  Chattanooga.   He  stopped  him  on  the 
steps  going  down  from  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  first  floor 
of  the  Capitol.   He  just  spoke  to  him.   He  didn't  say  this  is 
Austin  Peay,  but  he  so  well  imitated  Peay.   The  blind  man  said,  "Governor, 
1  am  glad  to  see  you." 

And  he  said,  "Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
about  and  speak  to  you  about  a  bill  that  is  before  the  Legislature." 
And  he  named  it  and  said,  "I  hope  you  will  support  it," 

"Well,  Governor,  1  am  surprised.  That's  a  bill  that  Haynes  and 
Cummings  and  some  of  them  got  up  and  that  is  not  an  administration  bill." 

"Well,  I  want  you  to  vote  for  it," 

"Well,  Governor,  I  want  to  do  what  you  want,  but  that's  not  an 
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administration  bill," 

"Well,  we'll  be  seeing  you," 

So  in  about  an  bour  this  blind  senator  from  Chattanooga  went  down 
to  the  governor's  office  and  said,  "Governor,  I  came  to  talk  to  you 
about  that  such  and  such  bill  that  you  mentioned  this  morning  to  me," 
And  he  says,  "What  was  that,  senator?" 

And  he  said,  "Didn't  you  stop  me  and  tell  me  you  hoped  I'd  sup- 
port such  and  such  a  bill?" 

Peay  said,  "Oh,  that  was  I,  D.  Beaseley  that  was  talking  to  you." 
(Laughter)   And  I,  D.  could  imitate  anybody  and  one  of  the  people  he 
could  imitate  was  Cordell  Hull.   You  would  just  be  convinced  that 
Cordell  was  talking  to  you.   I.  D.  had  a  good  talent  for  imitation. 
The  best  I  ever  saw  of  anybody, 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  his  imitation  of  you  might  be  realistic, 

Judge,   But  you  probably  are  not  a  good  judge. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:         Sure  I'm  not  a  good  judge  of  that!   This 

student  said,  "That  son  of  a  bitch  better  not 
tell  me  that."  (Laughter) 
MRS.  ALLEN:  Did  daddy  ever  tell  you  about  serving  on  the 

Confederate  Pension  Board?   That  is  a  story 
that  he  ought  to  tell  you. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mrs.  Allen,  I'd  like  to  hear  about  it.   Will 

you  tell  me  about  your  service,  Judge,  on  the 
Confederate  Pension  Board? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:         Well,  the  Confederate  Pension  Board  was  com- 
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posed  of  some  confederate  officers.   One  from 

Franklin.  .  . 
MRS.  ALLEN:  General  Jack  Henderson. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Henderson  from  Franklin.   Another  one  was 

from  Johnson  City  and  one  from  West  Tennessee, 
People  were  dissatisfied  because  they  just  quit  granting  the  pensions  to 
applicants.   They  were  too  conservative  and  a  lot  of  widows  were  still 
living  of  old  Confederate  soldiers.   They  would  put  off  consideration 
and  the  governor  and  legislature  in  order  to  liberalize  the  board  some 
provided  for  some  ex-officio  members  — putting  the  comptroller,  the  trea- 
surer, and  the  finance  commissioner  on  the  board  as  ex-officio  members 
of  the  board. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  were.  .  .  ? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  And  I  was  finance  commissioner, 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  year  was  that,  sir? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  That  was  in  1928,  I  guess.   The  first  meeting 

we  had, the  boy,  Hickman,  was  their  secretary 
for  them.   John  they  called  him.   I  couldn't  think  of  John  Hickman's  name, 
but  now  I  know  it.   They  would  say,  "John,  bring  out  the  whisky!"  The 
chairman  of  the  board  would  say  this. 

So  he  brought  out  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  they  all  took  a  drink 
sitting  around  the  table. 

He  said,  "Well,  now  John,  are  you  ready  to  begin  the  applications?" 
Hickman  would  say,  "Yes,   Get  the  first  one.   What's  this  one?" 
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He  would  say,  "So  and  so  and  so  and  so,   Has  he  applied  before?" 

"Yes,  he  made  an  application  in  1913,  it  was  denied.   Here  he  wants 
it  made  again." 

"Well,  did  he  have  an  honorable  discharge?" 

"No  sir,  he  was  captured." 

"Where  was  he  captured?" 

"Captured  on  retreat  from  Dalton,  Georgia,"  he  said. 

"Well  that  son  of  a  so  and  so!"  That  lying  scoundrel!   We  never 
lost  a  wagon  wheel  on  that  retreat!   I  know  all  about  that  and  we  never 
lost  a  wagon  wheel  on  that  retreat.   He  is  just  a  fraud,  and  turn  him  down," 

That  was  their  attitude.   And  they  were  liberalized  some  by  this  action 
that  we  began  to  grant. 
MRS.  ALLEN:  They  were  all  in  their  eighties  and  nineties, 

you  see,  at  that  time,   What  interests  me  is 
they  give  pensions  now  so  freely. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Roy  Beeler  said  he  would  rather  had  heard 

that  meeting  than  any  I'd  tell  you, 
MRS.  ALLEN:  They  wanted  to  know  if  all  these  poor  fellows 

had  honorable  discharges.   Well,  not  many 
Confederates  had  any. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  A  lot  of  Confederates  didn't  have  honorable 

discharges. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  had  parole  papers,  you  know. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Or  they  surrendered  when  the  war  was  over 

or  they  were  captured  and  released. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes, 

MRS.  ALLEN:  If  they  got  shot  in  the  back,  they  would  ask 

where  they  got  shot.   If  they  said  they  got 
shot  in  the  back,  they'd  say,  "Well,  he  was  deserting."  They  wouldn't 
give  any.   But  Henry  Ward  said,  that  tickled  me,  cause  we  didn't  lose  a 
wagon  wheel  on  the  retreat  from  Dalton,  Georgia.   (Laughter) 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  If  you  were  shot  in  the  back,  you  were  running 

away.   They  wanted  to  try  everybody  who  made 
an  application.   That  was  an  astonishing  attitude,  but  they  did  their  duty 
as  they  saw  it.   But  the  first  order  of  business  was  to  bring  out  a  bottle 
whisky.   "John,  set  out  the  whisky."  They  would  call  the  old  General 
Hickman  I  who]  was  75  years  old  then  and  then  call  him  "John". 
MRS.  ALLEN:  I  suspect  he  was  older  than  that  'cause  he 

was  in  the  war  himself ,   This  was  in  the 
late  twenties.   It  is  too  bad  they  didn't  have  the  Sunshine  Law  then, 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  know  the  war  had  been  over  for  more 

than  sixty  years  then. 
MRS.  ALLEN:  All  these  people  that  were  petitioning  were 

in  their  late  nineties  or  hundreds,   Some  of 
them  were  widows.   These  men  were  ninety, 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Peay  was  criticized  because  in  his  opening 

statement  he  didn't  say  anything  about  the 
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Confederate  veterans.   Every  other  candidate  for  years  had  promised  aid 
to  Confederate  veterans.   Peay  in  his  formal  statement  didn't  mention 
them  and  of  course,  they  were  getting  so  few  by  that  time,  but  a  lot  of 
anti-Peay  folks  raised  that  question.   Here's  a  man  running  for  governor 
and  never  said  a  word  about  the  Confederate  veterans. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  that  was  one  of  the  formal  things  the 

candidate  had  to  do. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  That's  right.   Just  a  thing  a  candidate  had 

to  do  just  like  he  is  supposed  to  say  he 
favors  the  educational  system. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  he  had  to  be  for  the  schools  and  for 

public  roads  and  for  a  few  other  things  like 
that. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  That's  right.   They  criticized  Peay  for  not. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  know  Judge,  it  may  seem  hard  to  believe 

now  a  hundred  and  eight  years  after  the 
Civil  War  ended,  but  there  are  a  few  Confederate  veterans  pensions  paying 
still  in  1983.   Evidently,  younger  women  who  were  married  .  .  . 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  To  widows.   Oh  yes,  that  was  the  reason  there 

were  so  many  widows.   So  many  of  these  old 
men  got  back  from  the  war  and  they  married  younger  girls — a  lot  younger 
than  they  'were . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  There  are  a  few  paid  now  in  1983.   How  long 

did  you  serve  on  the  Confederate  Pension  Board? 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Just  during  my  term  of  office  as  Finance 

Commissioner,   That  was  the  beginning  of 
Horton's  administration  until  September  29,  1929.   I  know  that  because 
I  resigned  and  Sam  Phillips  and  I  started  practicing  law  and  the  staff 
gave  me  a  watch  when  I  resigned.   On  the  back  of  it  the  date  was  29th 
of  September  1929,   It  wasn't  very  long  after  that  before  the  first  de- 
posits in  — -I  had  never  heard  of  them — the  Bank  of  Tennessee  as  a  depos- 
itory.  1  didn't  know  it  accepted  deposits,  but  my  successor  was — what 
was  his  name— anyhow  when  some  of  them  and  when  the  crash  came  which  I 
had  not  anticipated,  I  was  very  glad  to  say  to  Mr.  Trabue  when  he  called 
me  to  ask  me  about  when  the  first  deposits  were  made,  I  took  my  watch 
out  and  said,  "Here's  when  I  left  September  29,  1929." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  September  29,  1929? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  That's  my  recollection. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  got  out  at  a  perfect  time  Judge,  because 

it  collapsed  in  October. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  know  it.   Some  of  my  friends  gave  me  credit 

for  foreseeing  the  collapse — which  was  not 
deserved,   I  did  not  foresee  it  coming  at  all.   But  because  it  was  timed 
that  way,  they  thought  that  I  may  have  foreseen  the  trouble  and  got  away, 
but  that  was  giving  me  credit  for  some  common  sense  I  didn't  have  and 
some  perception  I  didn't  deserve. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Judge  Williams,  before  we  get  further,  let 

me  ask  you  about  Benton  McMillin's  campaign 
in  1922,   You  were  thinking  about  a  proposal  for  taxes  then  concerning  a 
gasoline  tax.   What  happened  then? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Why  McMillin  decided  against  any  formal  pro- 

posal or  tax,  but  it  wasn't  merely  the  gasoline 
tax  that  he  didn't  want  to  bring  into  public  controversy,  but  any  taxation 
he  thought  ought  not  to  be  specifically  recommended  by  a  candidate,   He 
thought  it  was  bad  politics  to  come  out  in  favor  of  some  new  tax, 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  you  think  of  a  gasoline  tax? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  didn't  have  much  basis  for  an  opinion,   I 

thought  it  was  about  as  fair  a  tax  as  you 
could  think  of  in  reflecting  on  what  was  going  to  happen  in  the  way  of 
building  roads.   I  thought  that  there  would  be  a  general  increase  in  motor 
vehicles  and  most  people  thought  that  too.   But  as  far  as  generality  was 
concerned,  I  was  satisfied  that  a  gasoline  tax  was  all  right.   Objection 
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was  made  that  it  wouldn't  reach  some  counties  at  all,   For  example,  in 
Pickett  County  at  that  time  there  was  just  one  registered  automobile. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  One  automobile  in  Pickett  County! 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  do  you  suppose  that  there  were.  .  ,  . 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Now,  I  say  that  by  my  figures  as  I  recall 

were  from  1919,  that's  when  the  registrations 
had  been  made,   I  believe  that  it  was  in  the  year  1919  that  there  was 
just  one  car  in  Pickett  County,  but  that  was  the  illustration  that  I  was 
using  in  1922  when  McMillin  and  I  were  discussing  the  matter  of  proposing 
a  tax. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  suppose  there  could  have  been  any 

counties  then  with  no  cars? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  don't  know — it  would  just  be  a  guess, 

I'd  think  maybe  Van  Buren  and  maybe  a  few 
others  could  fall  in  that  category,  but  I  don't  have  any  facts. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  there  any  counties  then  with  no  paved 

roads? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Oh  yes.   Hancock  County  didn't  have  a  foot  of 

paved  roads  in  it.   Sneedville  had  one  tele- 
phone and  there  was  one  telephone  line  that  came  from  out  of  the  county 
into  Sneedville.   The  only  telephone  that  I  knew  of  and  wastold  that  the  one 
existed  was  in  the  court  house  at  Sneedville. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  do  you  think  Benton  McMillin  did  not  win 
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in  1922? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Governor  Peay  was  a  pretty  good  campaigner 

and  of  course,  we  didn't  succeed  in  having 
the  Memphis  votes  that  we  had  anticipated  for  McMillin,   Although 
Hill  McAlister  kept  saying  they  were  with  us  at  heart,   I  would  say, 
"How  are  they  going  to  be  at  the  ballot  box?" 

And  he'd  say,  "Well,  they  are  not  making  much  of  an  orgainzation, 
but  they  are  with  us  at  heart!" 

I  would  say,  "I  want  to  know  how  they  are  going  to  be  at  the  ballot 
box?"   It  turned  out  that  we  did  not  accomplish  at  the  ballot  box  in 
Memphis  anything  like  what  we  had  hoped  to.   That  was  chargeable  to 
Clarence  Saunders.   He  managed  the  Peay  campaign.   It  was  assumed  that 
Mr.  Crump  was  sympathetic  with  the  McMillin  forces  although  he  didn't 
actively  participate. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Crump  and  Saunders  were  supposed  to  be 

enemies,  weren't  they? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well  I  don't  know.   Enemies,  you  say? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Opponents,  at  least. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  don't  know  about  that.   All  I  know  was  that 

Saunders  financed  the  advertisements  for 
Governor  Peay  in  Memphis  papers.   I  understand  he  was  Governor  Peay's  chief 
advisor  as  to  the  Memphis  campaign.   But  I  didn't  know  that  then  and  I 
don't  know  just  what  his  activity  was  beyond  the  advertising.   He  did  fi- 
nance the  advertising. 


MRS.  ALLEN;  Was  Saunders  from  Montgomery  County? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Saunders  was  originally  from  Montgomery 

County, 

Palmyra . 

He  had  gone  down  there  and  started  Piggly- 

Wiggly  and  had  been  a  success. 

Had  he  known  Peay  in  Montgomery  County? 

Was  that  their  connection? 

I  don't  know.   I  don't  know  whether  he  had 

known  Peay  in  Montgomery  County  or  not. 
Probably  had,  but  he  was  a  Montgomery  Countian,   He  hadn't  been  partic- 
ularly a  political  figure  at  all  before  that. 


MRS,  ALLEN: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS; 

MRS.  ALLEN; 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

grocer. 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 


No,  he  entered  politics  suddenly,  but  with 

a  great  deal  of  money. 

Yes. 

He  and  Crump  were  opponents. 

I  didn't  know  about  that.   I  never  had  heard 

of  Saunders  in  politics  until  that  campaign. 

I  think  he  had  not  been.   I  think  he  had  made 

his  money  and  just  entered  politics. 

He  had  made  the  money,  but  all  I  had  heard  of 

it  when  I  lived  down  in  Shelby  County  was  a 

He  did  not  stay  in  politics  long, 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


No, 


MRS.  ALLEN: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
MRS.  ALLEN: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 


He  lost  his  money  soon  after.   Just  a  few 

years  after  that  campaign. 

But  he  supported  Peay,  you  say? 

Yes. 

I  didn't  know  that!   I  wonder  if  that  alliance 

had  its  roots  in  Montgomery  County? 

That's  possible  I   He  was  from  Montgomery 

County.   I  think  he  may  have  worked  at  some 
grocery  store  there.   He  came  to  Memphis — Saunders  did — worked  for  a 
large  wholesale  firm  I  believe  and  then  decided  to  go  into  business  for 
himself.   He  built  this  chain- — Piggly-Wiggly.  .  .  . 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  remember  when  I  lived  in  Shelby  County  at 

Arlington  in  1913  and  '14.   Piggly-Wiggly  was 
beginning  to  advertise  in  the  street  cars  and  around  publicly  that  it  was 
attacking  the  price-making  machinery  of  the  big  wholesalers.   It  was  of- 
fering"sure-nuff "competition  to  the  wholesale  food  people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  a  real  discount  which  he  was  able  to 

sell.   It  was  very  popular  and  a  great  success. 
I  think  he  lost  it  because  of  the  stock  market  problems.   I  think  he  had 
gone  too  far  in  public  subscriptions  of  stock. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes, 

MRS.  ALLEN:  Was  he  the  real  pioneer  and  real  innovator  of 

self-service? 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  The  stock  in  Piggly-Wiggly— it  was  just  a 

case  of  his  undertaking  to  corner  it.   It 
was  a  classical  example  of  a  man  trying  to  corner  the  market  in  a  partic- 
ular security.   When  he  saw  that  he  could  raise  the  price  by  buying  more 
Piggly— Wiggly  stock  on  the  market  he  bought  and  went  in  debt  to  buy  and 
never  sold  any.   He  wasn't  experienced  in  speculation  and  they  allowed 
him  to  raise  the  price  of  the  stock  till  he  got,  as  I  recall,  something 
like  900 — I'm  not  certain  about  the  figure— but  I  believe  it  got  up  and 
doubled  and  then  doubled  again  then  finally  they  made  it  leave  the  exchange 
because  he  had  monopolized  and  conered  the  market .   That  was  the  beginning 
of  his  financial  destruction. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  not  able  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  his 

creditors? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No.   He  started  another  chain  after  Piggly- 

Wiggly  failed.   He  started  up  again  under  the 
name  of  "Clarence  Saunders,  Sole  owner  of  his  Name".   That  was  the  first 
mechanized  grocery  I  had  ever  seen  where  you  went  in  and  selected  your 
object  of  purchase  and  by  the  time  you  got  to  the.  ,  .  .  you  punched  a 
button  where  you  wanted  to  buy  and  by  the  time  you  got  to  the  counter  to 
leave,  the  object  of  your  purchase  was  already  there  and  had  come  in  on 
a  moving  canvas  that  moved  like  a  moving  sidewalk. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  ahead  of  his  time,  and.  .  .  . 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes  sir. 

MRS.  ALLEN:  Was  he  given  credit  for  starting  the  self-service? 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MRS.  ALLEN: 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  so.   He  was  ahead  of  his  time  and  he 

lost  that  fortune  too — "Sole  Owner  of  My  Name," 

Yes, 

Then  (Cassette  stopped) 

It  was  actually  the  Keedoozle  that  you  had  the 

key  and  punched  and  then  had  it  Drought  and 
ready  to  sack  up.   Isn't  that  right? 
DR,  CRAWFORD:  Well,  he  had  a  key  which  you  inserted  in 

Keedoozle  and  it  was  supposed  to  deliver 
everything.   "Sole  Owner  of  My  Name"  was  somewhere  in  between,  I  think, 
in  mechanization.   You  see  he  kept  making  it  more  and  more  mechanical  and 
more  complicated.   It  may  have  been  a  little  far  ahead  of  the  times.   They 
couldn't  make  the  machinery  keep  working  at  that  point.   He  was  a  genius, 
I  think. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that, 

He  was  unfamiliar  with  the  way  the  market 
operates  though  and  thought  he  could  do  more  as  a  speculator  than  the 
other  speculators  would  allow  done. 
MRS.  ALLEN:  Has  anybody  written  a  biography  about  Clarence 

Saunders? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No,  they  have  not,  but  one  of  the  graduate 

students  is  trying  to  do  so  now, 
MRS,  ALLEN:  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  would  think  that 

that  would  be  a  rather  fruitful  endeavor, 


wouldn't  it? 

DR.  CRAWFORD;  I  think  so,   He  is  so  interesting.   One  of 

the  creative  people ,  sort  of  a  Henry  Ford 
type,  not  on  the  same  scale  or  in  the  same  area.   Yes,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  biography  and  I  hope  that  this  young  man  can  do  it. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  can't  remember  when  I  first  met  Clarence 

Saunders,  but  I  knew  him  and  used  to  stop  by 
when  I  would  visit  Memphis  at  his  second  store  that  he  had,   I  don't  remem- 
ber where  I  first  met  Clarence  Saunders, 
MRS,  ALLEN:  Does  he  have  descendents? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes. 

MRS.  ALLEN:  So  at  least  you  would  have  sources, 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes.   The  boy  who  is  doing  it  has  of  course, 

found  a  lot  of  newspapers.   He  has  talked  with 
relatives.   I  think  he  has  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  business  records 
though.   We  don't  know  what  happened  to  them. 

Why  do  you  think  Benton  McMillin  didn't  win  now  in  1922? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Mainly  because  he  didn't  get  the  Memphis  bloc 

he  was  expecting,  and  he  was  not  as  well  fi- 
nanced as  we  had  hoped  he  would  be.   Some  of  us  raised  some  funds,  but 
Peay  had  more  money  than  he  did.   McMillin' s  total  funds  were  a  good  deal 
smaller  than  Peay's.   He  had  a  son-in-law  in  Knoxville  that  we  had  ex- 
pected to  contribute  a  good  deal  more  than  he  did. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  McMillin  had? 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  McMilltn  had,  yes, 

DR.  CRAWFORD;  Well,  he  had  been  governor  before,  but  it 

had  been  twenty  years  since.   Do  you  think 
he  had  lost  many  of  his  supporters? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS;  Yes,  lie  had  lost  a  lot  of  his  old  time 

friends,  who  had  died.   He  had  been  governor 
succeeding  Boh  Taylor,  so  that  would  have  been  about  1899  or  1900,   So 
that  was  22  years  later.   And  he  had  offended  some  of  the  educators  al- 
though he  got  a  good  crowd  of  them,  but  he  had  offended  some  of  the  school 
people  by  appointing  Mr,  Fitzpatrick  of  Hartsville,  a  lawyer,  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools.   Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  the  joke  of  the  occasion  was  to 
have  somebody  ask,  "What  did  Benton  McMillin  do  for  the  school  people?" 
The  answer  was,  "He  gave  them  Fitz?"   (Laughter)   That  was  with  reference 
to  Superintendent  of  Education,  Mr,  Fitzpatrick. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Evidentially,  they  didn't  think  he  did  a  good 

job! 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  They  thought  it  ought  to  have  gone  to  a 

school  man.   He  was  not  considered  a  school 
man  particularly.   He  occasionally  drank  a  little  too  much  liquor. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  that  was  not  unusual  for  Tennessee  politicians. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  But.  .  .  . 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  He  would  have  been  appointed  judge  in  the  Fifth 

Judicial  Circuit  except  for  the  fact  that  he 
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got  a  little  too  muck  liquor  the  night  before  the  appointment  was  to  be 
announced  and  was  at  tbe  Maxwell  House,   That  was  reported  that  he  wasn't 
appointed  because  of  that  incident,   But  he  was,  I  understand,  not  a  bad 
man  particularly. 

DR.  CRAWFORD;  What  governor  was  that  who  considered  appoint- 

ing him? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  could  be  wrong  about  this  but  my   impression 

is  that  it  was  Patterson.   I  think  Patterson 
considered  the  appointment.   I'm  pretty  sure  since  I  think  about  it;  I'm 
pretty  sure  that  is  right  because  Patterson  appointed  Gordonhower.   The 
story  was  that  he  was  about  to  appoint  Fitzpatrick,  but  this  occasion  occurred 
at  the  Maxwell  House  and  he  appointed  Joe  Gordonhower  instead, 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  ever  know  Governor  Malcolm  Patterson? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Very  well,  yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  on  the  bench  for  many  years  afterwards? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD;  We  erected  a  historical  marker  to  him  in 

Memphis  a  few  years  ago.   But  you  were  too 
young  to  take  an  active  part  in  when  he  was  governor? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  I  was  just  a  teenager  when  he  was  a  can- 

didate against  Carmack. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  get  acquainted  with  him? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  don't  remember  the  first  time  I  met  Patterson, 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  At  any  rate  Clarence  Saunders  got  in  trouble 

in  some  way  on  Wall  Street. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  he  ran  the  stock  up  in  what  was  thought 

to  be  a  violation  of  the  business  ethics  of 
Wall  Street.   They  suspended  trading  in  the  stock.   There  was  great 
short  interest  in  the  stock,  and  you  couldn't  purchase  the  shares  to 
repay  the  shares  that  had  been  borrowed  because  Clarence  Saunders  in 
the  meantime  had  bought  the  stock  up  himself. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  had  probably  borrowed  money,  hadn't  he? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  the  short  inter- 

est couldn't  supply  the  stock  that  they  had 
undertaken  to  sell — that  they  had  contracted  to  sell.   That  of  course, 
ran  the  price  way  out  of  all  reason.   And  when  it  was  seen  that  there 
was  no  way  to  satisfy  the  obligations  to  sell  the  stock  why  they  sus- 
pended trading  in  it  and  it  became  worthless  finally. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  that  is  the  way  he  lost  control  of 
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Piggly  Wiggly? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes.   You  understand  that  I  don't  have  any 

authentic  information  about  that.   It  was 
just  what  was  generally  understood  from  the  newspapers. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  ever  go  to  one  of  the  Piggly  Wiggly 

stores ,  Judge? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  what  they  looked  like? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  They  were  the  forerunners  of  the  self-service 

stores.   That  was  the  first  picture  we  ever 
had  of  what  is  now  generally  accepted  as  a  major  grocery  store  like 
Kroger ' s  and  all  of  these  big  grocery  stores.   The  difference  was  that 
there  was  more  self-service  in  Piggly  Wiggly  stores.   Not  the  self-ser- 
vice that  you  now  have,  but  the  first  indication  of  what  has  since  devel- 
oped. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  it  very  far  ahead  of  the  time? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes.   It  was  a  pacesetter  for  the  trade.   It 

used  to  be  that  when  a  man  went  into  a  grocery 
store  he  went  to  the  clerk  and  told  him  what  he  wanted  and  the  clerk  went 
to  the  shelf  and  got  it.  That  procedure  was  normal.   And  the  only  proce- 
dure was  to  buy  from  the  hand  of  the  clerk.   Clarence  Saunders  developed 
the  self-service  idea.   In  fact,  after  the  day  of  Piggly  Wiggly  when  he 
tried  what  he  once  took  to  start  his  new  stores,  he  had  very  highly  devel- 
oped system  of  where  the  purchaser  went  himself  and  found  the  article  he 
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wanted  behind  a  piece  of  glass  and  punched  a  button  and  when  he  got  to 
the  check-out  counter  that  item  had  been  put  on  a  belt  somehow  automat- 
ically and  sent  up  to  the  counter  by  the  time  he  got  there.   That's 
seeing  a  development  that  present  chain  groceries  don't  have.   Ey  the 
time  you  got  to  the  check-out  counter  your  purchases  had  been  put  on  a 
moving  belt  and  moved  up  so  you  could  pay  for  them  and  take  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  were  waiting  for  you. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  they  were  right  there  with  you. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  that  was  his  last  store. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  that  was  his  last  store. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  that  was  terribly  complicated.   Do  you 

know  if  they  were  able  to  make  that  machine 
work? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  He  built  a  pink  palace.   That  was  about  the 

time  he  was  building  that > that  he  had  this 
store  with  automatic  belt. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  if  they  made  that  work?   The 

machinery  must  have  been  very  complicated. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I'm  sure  it  was.   I  don't  know  how  it  worked. 

It  was  bound  to  have  been  a  highly  complicat- 
ed machine.   Because  you  didn't  put  the  article  on  the  basket.   It  was 
there  when  you  got  to  the  check-out  counter. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  were  their  prices? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  high- 


ly  competitive,  and  he  could  undersell  most 


of  grocery  stores 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


Because  he  had  fever  clerks. 

Yes,  he  didn't  have  as  many  clerks  for  the 

amount  of  goods  that  he  had  or  purchasers  and 


customers  that  he  had. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  ever  talk  about  those  stores  with  you? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No  sir.   I  never  had  any  business  with  Mr. 

Saunders.  He  showed  me  the  operation  of  the 
store  once,  and  how  it  worked.   But  I  had  no  business  connections  with 
him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  which  one  he  showed  you,  Judge? 

Was  it  Piggly  Wiggly  or  Keedoozle? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Oh,  I  first  saw  the  Piggly  Wiggly  Stores.   They 

were  more  like  the  ordinary  grocery  store  than 
this  big  development  that  he  had. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suppose  he  was  proud  to  show  it  to  people, 

wasn't  he? 

Yes ,  he  thought  he  had  developed  an  important 

departure  from  the  ordinary  grocery  store. 

Well  he  had,  hadn't  he  if  he  just  had  not  lost 

control  of  it?  Did  you  ever  go  through  one  of 
the  Keedoozles —  the  one  where  you  push  a  button  or  put  a  key  in  to  order 
things?   They  came  later  in  the  thirties. 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  One  of  his  stores? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir.   His  last  store. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  I  vent  through  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  ever  buy  anything  there? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Oh  no.   He  Just  showed  it  to  me.   I  was  just 

in  Memphis  one  day  and  he  had  invited  me  to 
come  by  and  see  it  and  I  did  and  saw  it  demonstrated. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  if  that  was  his  downtown  store? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  on  the  outskirts  of 

town. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  started,  I  believe,  with  one  downtown  and 

then  built  others .   He  was  not  active  in  state 
politics  after  he  lost  his  money,  was  he? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  that  is  true  with  many  people  who  are 

influential  in  the  state. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  He  was  not  a  politician  primarily.   That  was 

just  a  sideline  occasionally.   He  was  not  con- 
sidered a  politician  at  all. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  later  he  and  Mr.  Crump  became  strong 

enemies.   But  that  may  have  been  the  twenties 
or  thirties  that  they  fell  out. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  don't  know  that  they  were  ever  allies,  but 

have  always  been  pretty  sure  that  Mr.  Crump's 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS 


comparative  neutrality  in  the  race  was  the  result  of  the  influence  of 
Saunders . 

Austin  Peay  had  a  lot  of  strong  people  to  con- 
tend with — Boss  Crump  and  Luke  Lea. 
Yes,  Austin  Peay  was  an  independent  man.   No- 
body controlled  his  decisions. 
He  died  in  1926. 

Nineteen  twenty-six  as  I  recall. 
Was  his  death  unexpected? 

Yes  sir.  Mrs.  Peay  called  me,  I  think  it  was 
one  Sunday,  and  told  me  that  he  was  quite  ill 
and  at  the  point  of  death.   And  asked  me  to  come  down  immediately  to  the 
house.   I  was  living  at  Lebanon  then.   By  the  time  I  got  there  he  was  dead, 
I  sat  up  at  the  house  that  night.  We  didn't  announce  it  until  the  next 
morning.  During  the  night  she  called  his  relatives  and  some  of  them  came. 
It  was  announced  in  the  next  morning's  paper  and  I  sat  up  there  alone 
with  the  corpse,  I  remember.   I  was  trying  to  think  of  the  book  that  I 
found  on  the  table  in  the  room  where  the  coffin  was  which  I  read  that 
night . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  As  long  as  you  have  something  to  read  you  can 

get  through  almost  anything. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  And  I  read  that  book  during  the  night. 

And  his  relatives  got  there  about  2  o'clock  as 
I  recall.   His  death  was  unexpected  until  just  before  he  died.   He  hadn't 


been  sick. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  a  very  energetic  person,  wasn't  he? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  he  was  very  energetic  and  enjoyed  what  he 

was  doing.   He  was  a  man  that  enjoyed  his  work, 
He  had  a  good  sense  of  proportion. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  have  a  sense  of  humor? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes  sir.  Very  noticeable  sense  of  humor.   He 

didn't  go  around  just  making  up  jokes,  but  he 
liked  them  when  they  were  made  up  and  enjoyed  people.   He  enjoyed  the 
taking  note  of  different  personalities  of  people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  any  examples  of  his  sense  of 

humor? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  some.   I  remember  once  being  introduced 

to  the  governor  of  Alabama  and  Peay  saying 
when  the  governor  left  to  go  to  Alabama,  "A  typical  southern  governor  1" 
with  a  sense  of  humor  in  his  voice. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  travel  with  Governor  Peay  very  much? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  we  would  go  down  to  Biloxi  on  fishing 

trips.   We  made  several  trips  down  there  for 
fishing.   I  got  to  know  how  he  enjoyed  a  little  leisure.   He  had  about 
three  friends  that  he  would  want  to  accompany  us.   Eli  Riddleshimer  was 
a  good  friend  of  his  that  always  went  with  us  on  these  fishing  trips  and 
enjoyed  it.   He  would  take  Mr.  P.L.  Harned  occasionally. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  education  commissioner? 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  He  was  Superintendent  of  Montgomery  County 

and  the  State  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Harned  was  one  of  your  followers  in  the 

office,  wasn't  he? 

Yes  sir,  he  was  Peay's  appointee. 

What  kind  of  job  did  he  do? 

I  thought  Harned  did  a  respectable  job.   He 

was  a  worker.   He  didn't  mind  the  tedium  of 
things.   He  was  much  more  reserved  than  Governor  Peay  on  these  trips. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


But  he  enjoyed  them  too? 
He  enjoyed  them. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  got  to  Biloxi  or 
Gulfport? 

He  had  an  acquaintance  with  a  lady  who  ran 
(I  hardly  know — it's  not  a  motel  but  just  a 
place  for  people  to  come  who  wanted  to  take  two  or  three  days  fishing.) 
She  entertained  the  parties.   I  say  entertained  and  I  don't  mean  per- 
formed.  She  just  took  care  of  the  fishing  parties  that  would  go  trol- 
ling up  the  river.   We  stood  on  the  back  of  the  boat  and  it  went  up  the 
river.   Your  lines  followed  it  and  when  you  got  a  bite  the  boat  would 
stop  and  you'd  wind  in  your  fish. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  do  any  sea  fishing  at  that  time? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  but  not  much.   We  went  out  in  the  Mo- 

bile harbor  and  did  some  fishing.   I  can 

remember  being  as  cold  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life  one  morning  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.   It  rained  and  I  didn't  have  on  any  coat,  and  I  can 
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remember  that  because  it  was  a  curious  thing  to  be  cold  right  on  the 
edge  of  the  tropics. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  far  south.   Do  you  feel  that  most  of 

Governor  Peay's  aims  had  been  carried  out 
when  he  died? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  I  think  the  one  that  is  most  indicative 

of  that  is  the  highway  program.   I  think  that 
Peay  was  responsible  for  getting  it  underway.   Of  course,  it  had  started 
under  Roberts,  but  it  hadn't  actually  come  to  any  physical  development 
by  the  end  of  his  term.   Peay  did  make  a  lot  of  progress  in  the  Highway 
Department.   I  think  it  was  followed  up.   That  is  an  example. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  had  happened  to  it  during  the  Taylor 

administration? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Not  a  great  deal.   It,  of  course,  was  at  a 

period  in  the  country's  development  where 
highways  were  coming  into  use  all  over  the  country.   It  hadn't  become 
a  physical  thing  all  over  the  state.   It  was  just  beginning. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Austin  Peay  reorganized  the  state  government 

to  some  degree,  didn't  he? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes  sir,  that  was  one  of  his  campaign  promi- 

ses and  he  introduced  the  Reorganization  Bill 
which  changed  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  administration.  Before  Peay's 
day  there  wasn't  such  a  thing  as  a  state  cabinet.  They  just  had  constitution- 
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al  officials,  "but  Peay  organized  the  commissioners  and  the  formal  cabi- 
net group.   I Subsequently] ,  Superintendent  of  Schools  became  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  State  Superintendent  of  Agriculture  became  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture.   It  wasn't  just  a  change  in  name,  but  their  duties 
had  been  specified  in  the  Reorganization  Act.   The  Reorganization  Act  was 
challenged  and  Peay's  predecessor,  Governor  Roberts,  represented  the  plain- 
tiffs, or  complainants  rather,  in  challenging  the  Reorganization  Bill. 
But  it  was  sustained  and  it  was  a  change  that  Peay  was  very  proud  of.   I 
said  "proud"  not  with  ostensible  pride,  but  he  took  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  made  the  administration  more  intimate  with  the  governor 
than  it  had  been  in  the  old  days.   It  made  the  commissioners  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  governor.   That  was  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
administration . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  made  it  efficient. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Oh  yes.   It  was  a  big  step  forward  in  efficien- 

cy- 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suppose  it  cost  more  money  too,  didn't  it? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  each  succeeding  administration  costs  more 

money  to  administer.   That's  almost  a  rule  with- 
out exception.   (Laughter)   But  there  was  more  to  do  and  there  was  more 
done  as  a  result  of  the  Reorganization  Bill. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  Austin  Peay  do  about  taxes? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  he  proposed  a  repeal  of  the  Robert's  leg- 

islation— the  sliding  scale.   He  didn't  appoint 
Lauthren  to  the  post  that  he  had  had. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS 
DR.  CRAWFORD : 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS 


What  about  his  support  of  education? 

He  was  very  favorable  toward  the  school  system. 

Was  he  able  to  give  them  any  more  money? 

Yes,  the  appropriation  was  increased  some. 

Did  he  bring  in  Commissioner  Harned  or  was  he 

in  office  before? 

Yes,  Peay  appointed  Harned  as  commissioner. 

Harned  had  been  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education — State  Board  of  Education.   Peay  appointed  him  Commissioner  of 
Education  succeeding  Taylor's  appointee  as  state  superintendent,  a 
Mr.  J.  B.  Brown. 

Do  you  remember  who  followed  Harned? 

Yes.   A  man  from  Lewis  County — Warff. 

He  was  there  a  long  time. 

Yes. 
CHARLOTTE (JUDGE  WILLIAMS'  DAUGHTER)   He  came  right  after  Harned?   I  don't 

think  he  did. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I'm  not  sure  I  remember  exactly  that  he  succeed- 

ed him,  without  some  intervening  time.   No,  now 
that  I  think  about  it,  I  withdraw  that  statement.   Mr.  Duggan  succeeded 
Harned  I  believe.   Don't  take  my  word  on  these  memory  things,  for  I  could 
get  them  wrong. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Last  year  while  working  on  my  book,  Judge 

Williams ,  I  read  an  account  that  there  were 
three  people  who  really  strengthened  education  in  Tennessee  in  this  peri- 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS 
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od.   One  of  them  was  Albert  Williams  and  the  other  was  Mr.  Harned.   And 
there  was  a  third  person  whose  name  I  cannot  remember  at  the  moment.   I 
am  not  sure  it  was  Duggan . 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  R.  L.  Jones? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  it  was. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  He  was  President  of  the  Middle  Tennessee  Normal 

and  had  been  superintendent  in  Chattanooga.   He 
was  not  a  friend  to  Governor  Roberts.   Roberts  was  not  a  friend  to  Jones. 
But  Jones  was  a  very  able  man  and  was  considered  a  leader  of  the  so  called 
"School  Lobby".   He  was  a  Peay  man. 

Jones  had  supported  Crabtree  for  governor  in  the  race  against  Roberts . 
He  had  publicly  announced  that  he  was  for  his  old  neighbor,  Mr.  Crabtree. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Peay.   He  was  a  very  able  man. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Judge,  you  were  not  a  Peay  supporter. 

You  supported  Benton  McMillin  in  1922.   Yet  when 
he  (Peay)  died  you  were  close  enough  that  Mrs.  Peay  called  you  and  you 
were  the  only  person  that  sat  up  with  the  corpse.   How  did  that  happen? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  It  happened  shortly  after  Peay's  nomination  that 

there  was  a  contest  between  Mr.  Haston  and  Mr. 
Bass — General  Bass — as  to  who  would  be  chairman  of  the  campaign  for  the 
Democratic  committee.   One  faction  was  supposed  to  be  the  friends  of 
Senator  Shields  who  wanted  General  Bass  and  the  other  were  the  friends 
of  Governor  Peay  who  wanted  Ernest  Haston.   I  was  never  particularly  fond 
of  Senator  Shields.   And  I  had  been  elected  during  the  McMillin  election 
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as  a  member  of  the  state  committee.   I  had  personal  friendship  enough  with 
Peay,  but  I  had  opposed  him  politically  in  1918  when  Roberts  was  elected 
and  had  opposed  him  actually  in  1922.   I  was  as  surprised  as  I  could  be 
when  he  asked  me  if  I  would  take  the  judgeship.   I  had  recommended  another 
person  and  Peay  said,  "No,  I'll  not  appoint  him."   "I'll  appoint  you  if 
you  want  it."  And  that  was  a  surprise  to  me.   I  thought  it  was  sort  of 
improper  for  a  man  who  had  been  so  actively  against  Peay  to  be  appointed 
to  the  place.   I  told  him  I  would  consider  it.  While  I  was  considering 
it,  Governor  Roberts  learned  that  I  had  been  offered  the  job  and  he  called 
me  up  and  urged  me  to  take  it,  which  I  appreciated,  Governor  Roberts  being 
a  political  enemy  of  Peay.   But  he  urged  me  to  take  the  job. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  was  Governor  Roberts  then? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  He  was  practicing  law  in  Nashville.   I  had  just 

been  practicing  about  a  year  and  just  out  of 
school.   Peay  appointed  me  for  the  unexpired  term.  Then  I  ran  for  elec- 
tion and  was  elected.   Of  course,  that  appointment  put  me  in  Peay's  camp. 
I  became  personally  quite  friendly  with  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  like  him  as  a  person  when  you  got 

acquainted  with  him? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Fine.   One  of  the  most  agreeable  people  to  be 

with  that  I  ever  knew.   In  fact,  the  last  letter 
that  Peay  wrote  before  his  death  was  as  the  evening  that  he  was  leaving 
the  office  and  his  secretary  afterwards  told  me  that  that  was  the  last 
letter  he  wrote  and  he  dictated  a  letter  to  me  telling  me  to  make  no 
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appointments  that  would 
to  fish  and  gave  me  the 
that  he  wrote. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

a  good  governor. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

had. 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


keep  me  from  going  on  a  trip  that  he  was  planning 
dates.   I  was  told  that  that  was  the  last  letter 

He  was  an  unusually  strong  governor,  Judge 

Williams . 

Yes,  I  always  considered  him  to  "be. 

Why  do  you  think  he  was? 

Why? 

Yes ,  what  was  it  about  him  that  enabled  him  to 

make  all  those  reforms? 

Good  common  sense  and  general  dedication  to  the 

idea  of  being  a  good  governor.   He  wanted  to  be 

What  about  his  previous  experience?  Was  there 
anything  there  that  qualified  him  well? 
No,  I  don't  know  that  he  had  any  administrative 
experience  before.   I  don't  know  of  any  if  he 

I  don't  know  of  any. 

He  was  a  lawyer  and  a  good  lawyer.   He  practiced 
at  Clarksville  and  was  considered  a  good  lawyer. 
He  did  have  some  business  interests,  didn't  he? 
Yes,  not  to  any  extent  that  it  would  interfere 
with  his  law  practice. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

time  he  died.   It  had 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MRS.  CHARLOTTE  ALLEN: 


What  did  Mrs .  Peay  do  after  he  died? 
She  remained  at  Clarksville. 
Had  they  ever  moved  to  Nashville? 
Yes .   They  had  lived  here  during  the  adminis- 
tration. 

In  the  governor's  mansion? 

Yes.   He  died  here  out  on  West  End.   The  gover- 
nor's mansion  had  been  moved  to  West  End  by  the 
originally  been  on  Seventh  Avenue. 

That  was  •when  Alf  Taylor  and  Roberts  were  gov- 
ernor . 

Both  had  lived  there. 

And  it  had  changed  during  the  Peay  Administra- 
tion? 

Right.   It  hadn't  been  established  during 
Rye's  {time] . 
Did  he  leave  children? 

Yes,  he  left  two  children — Austin  and  his 
daughter — Amarillis . 
Amarillis? 
Amarillis ,  yes . 

Now  I  have  met  one  of  the  grandchildren. 
One  of  them  either  was  or  still  is  in  the  state 
legislature.   John  Peay,  I  think  his  name  is. 
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He  was  Austin's  boy. 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MRS.  CHARLOTTE  ALLEN: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MRS.  CHARLOTTE  ALLEN: 

thing  of  her  in  many  years 


Is  Austin,  the  son,  still  living? 

No. 

What  about  Amarillis?   Is  she  still  living? 

I  don't  know  anything  about  her.   I  don't 

imagine  that  she  is,  but  I  haven't  heard  any- 

Now  you  left  government  during  the  Horton  ad- 
ministration, didn't  you? 
Yes,  in  September  1929- 

That  would  make  people  suspect  you  had  the 
wisdom  to  get  out  in  time,  but  you  say  it  was 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

an  accident. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes  sir.   Some  of  my  friends  thought  that  I 

foresaw  the  debacle  that  was  impending,  but 
they  are  wrong.   I  didn't  foresee  that.   I  had  differed  with  Colonel  Lea 
and  Mr.  Crump  both  on  the  amount  of  the  bonds  that  ought  to  be  voted  for 
the  highway  development.   I  was  thinking  about  $11,000,000  ought  to  be 
the  top,  but  Crump  and  Lea  both  had  higher  notions  than  a  country  boy  like 
me  had.   They  agreed  on  this  tremendous  big  bond  issue  and  I  didn't  agree 
on  that,  bu"t  I  didn't  come  to  any  dispute  with  them.   I  just  told  them  it 
was  going  to  be  a  rather  large  development.   That  was  the  only  sort  of 
difference  that  I  had  with  the  Horton  administration.   I  hadn't  had  any 
differences  with  their  other  policies.   The  things  that  the  Horton  admin- 
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istration  later  was  charged  with  and  made  the  basis  of  the  efforts  to 
impeach  him  all  occurred  after  I  left.   I  left  in  September  of  1929  in 
order  to  do  what  I  had  wanted  to  do  all  of  my  young  life,  which  was  to 
practice  law  with  Sam  Phelps  in  Nashville.  We  set  up  the  law  office  in 
Nashville  and  that  was  what  I  spent  the  rest  of  my  life  doing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  have  any  idea  why  Luke  Lea  and  E.  H. 

Crump  wanted  a  larger  highway  fund. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  they  were  both  men  of  big  ideas.   Of  course. 

Crump  was  not  officially  in  that  and  neither 
was  Luke  for  that  matter.   Crump  and  Luke  had  made  a  temporary  peace  and 
were  getting  along  right  at  that  time.  When  the  trouble  came  Crump  turned 
on  Lea  and  announced  that  Shelby  County  felt  at  home  again  in  opposing  the 
administration  and  became  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  why  Crump  broke  with  the  Horton 

administration? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Only  that  he,  I  imagine,  thought  that  Roger 

Caldwell  and  Luke  Lea  would  run  it  into  trouble 
somewhere  along  the  line.   He  had  been  cooperating  with  the  administration, 
He  had  cooperated  through  the  first  Horton  Legislature  and  I  couldn't 
name  the  date  when  he  publicly  renounced  it,  but  he  did  publicly  renounce 
it  and  said  that  the  Shelby  County  group  felt  at  home  again  in  opposing 
such  an  administration.   Rather  apologizing  for  the  fact  that  he  had  coop- 
erated with  it .   That  was  after  the  big  break  and  folks  were  running  for 
shelter. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Judge,  what  was  it  like  starting  the  practice 

of  law  at  the  very  time  that  the  Great 
Depression  came? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  of  course,  the  Depression  hadn't  started 

until  after  I  began  to  practice  lav. 

Within  about  a  month. 

The  big  break  in  the  market  came,  but  the 

Depression  after  the  break  hadn't  been  fore- 
seen by  many  people.   It  was  a  hard  job  practicing  law  without  any 
connections  other  than  the  fact  that  Sam  Phelps  had  been  practicing  here 
awhile.   He  had  been  a  schoolboy  of  mine  at  Ashland  City  and  I  had  en- 
couraged him  to  go  to  law  school  and  that  I  would  practice  with  him  in 
Nashville.   The  years  went  by  and  it  turned  out  that  I  did. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  had  a  lot  of  contacts  though  around 

the  state  for  everything  you  had  done.   But  I 
suppose  it  was  not  a  good  time  to  be  starting  one. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No,  it  was  not.   I  had  a  hard  time  financially 

of  course.   I  was  just  barely  making  a  living, 
if  at  all  when  Judge  Beard  at  Cumberland  died.   They  asked  me  to  come  up 
and  teach  his  law  class.   I  did  and  in  a  few  days  they  elected  me  to  suc- 
ceed him — rather  selected  me  to  succeed  him.   I  was  living  all  that  time 
at  Lebanon  and  coming  to  Nashville  to  my  office  every  morning.   I'd  teach 
in  the  morning  at  Cumberland  Law  School  and  come  to  Nashville  in  the 
afternoon.   It  was  a  job  that  wasn't  particularly  profitable  when  I 
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started  practicing  lav.   Calling  me  to  Cumberland  vhy,  I  reckon,  was  my 
salvation. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  year  did  you  go  there,  Judge? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  think  it  must  have  been  1923.   In  talking 

about  starting  the  practice  of  lav,  I  have  one 
era  mixed  up  vith  another.   I  am  talking  nov  about  the  practice  of  lav 
in  1923  vhen  I  vent  to  Cumberland  to  teach  after  Judge  Beard's  death. 
But  you  vere  asking  about  my  second  experience  of  beginning  in  Nashville 
vhich  came  after  I'd  been  in  the  Horton  administration.   So  I  vas  ansver- 
ing  a  question  vithout  understanding  it.   Nov  that  ve  do  understand  that 
I  vill  say  that  it  vas  a  job  vhich  at  first  didn't  make  much  money,  but 
it  grev  and  did  a  little  better  each  month  until  I  could  make  a  living. 
Sam  Phelps  vas ,  of  course,  he  had  been  practicing  here  and  that  vas  a  help 
to  me.  As  you  said  I  had  met  a  lot  of  people  and  had  some  connections 
that  helped  me  or  recommendations. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Your  lav  practice  improved  steadily  after  you 

got  it  started? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  it  vas  a  steady  improvement.   In  1931  and 

'32  practically  vas  nothing.   I  don't  think  my 
income  in  '32  vas  but  about  $3500  gross  vhich  probably  didn't  pay  for  the 
books  and  the  office  rent. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  vas  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  Depression. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes  sir,  that  vas  the  vorst  of  the  Depression. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  'Cause  I  think  things  started  improving  after 
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March  of  1933. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes.   And  there  was  this  to  be  said  about  the 

lav  practice.   Depressions  in  a  measure  help  a 
law  practice  because  you  have  more  disputes  among  business  people  and 
more  fusses  among  the  unemployed  and  you  might  say  more  crime  for  that 
matter  if  they  have  a  criminal  practice.   Depressions  are  not  altogether 
without  some  benefits  to  the  legal  profession  because  they  stir  up  more 
controversy  that  ends  to  more  law  suits.   But  before  you  begin  with  those 
law  suits  while  the  controversy  is  germinating,  it  is  a  mighty  tough  time 
on  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  further  part  in  the  Henry 

Horton  administration? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No,  after  I  left  it  I  had  no  further  part  in  it. 

Sometimes  the  governor  would  call  me  to  speak 
about  something  that  had  originated  while  I  was  there  to  ask  judgment  on 
something.   I  was  concerned  with  getting  my  law  practice  started  and 
getting  out  of  politics  at  that  time. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  still  active  in  the  Democratic  Party? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No  sir,  I  didn't.   I  was  off  the  committee  then, 

of  course.   I  hadn't  been  on  it  since  Peay's 
administration.   I  didn't  take  any  public  part  in  it.   When  Browning  was 
elected,  he  was  a  friend  of  mine.   I  had  been  for  him  very  much  in  his 
first  race  for  Congress.   His  brother  had  been  a  friend  of  mine  when  he 
was  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  his  home  county  of  Camden. 
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Browning  was  a  particular  political  friend  although  it  was  just  in  an 
advisory  capacity.   He  appointed  Sam  Phelps  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
upon  my  recommendation. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


That  was  in  his  1936  campaign  for  Governor? 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  year. 

His  first  time? 

Yes  sir,  that  is  correct. 

What  part  had  you  played  in  the  campaign, 

Judge  Williams? 

Oh,  none  except  in  a  somewhat  advisory  capa- 
city. 

How  had  you  met  Gordon  Browning? 

Well,  I  had  met  Gordon  Browning  when  I  was 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  his  brot- 
her was  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Carroll  County.   When  Browning  had 
started  to  run  for  Congress  I  had  cooperated  with  his  brother  and  people 
I  had  known  through  the  district  while  I  was  down  there  as  a  High  School 
Inspector.   I  had  found  some  acquaintances  throughout  the  district  and  I 
went  down  and  helped,  the  best  I  could.   My  help  didn't  amount  to  much, 
but  it  was  the  beginning  of  my  acquaintance  with  Gordon.   I  was  doing  it 
because  I  had  friendly  relations  with  his  brother. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  his  brother's  name? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  F.  L.  Browning.   Flavius  or  some  odd  name. 

F.  L.  was  what  we  called  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  Browning  and  Luke  Lea  had  been  friends, 
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hadn't  they? 

Yes,  they  were  acquaintances  from  the  first 

World  War. 

I  think  they  had  been  involved  in  that  attempt 

to  kidnap  the  Kaiser. 

I  don't  think  Browning  was  in  the  group.   Or 

at  least,!  don't  recall  ever  hearing  him  say 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

anything  about  it . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  probably  would  have  told  you. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  don't  believe  that  he  was  actually  in  the 

group  that  tried  to  kidnap  the  Kaiser. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  knew  Governor  Browning  and  about  the  last 

two  years  of  his  life  we  were  on  the  State 
Historical  Commission  together,  but  he  was  ill  and  had  Parkinson's  Dis- 
ease, I  believe.   He  had  a  highway  patrol  lieutenant  who  took  him  around 
everywhere  he  went  in  the  early  seventies. 

Did  you  have  any  part  in  government  in  the  administration  of  Hill 
McAlister? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No  sir.   By  that  time  I  was  a  partisan  of  the 

Peay  group.   Hill  had  been  treasurer  under 
Roberts.   We  were  personal  friends  all  right,  but  we  were  always  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  factions  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  continue  to  practice  law  through  the 

McAlister  administration? 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Oh  yes. 

DR .  CRAWFORD :  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  first  Browning 

administration? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Just  in  an  advisory  capacity.   Browning  asked 

me  to  represent  the  Public  Service  Commission, 

which  I  did,  but  that  was  my  only  connection.   I  was  just  filing  a  bill 

to  lower  telephone  rates.   (Laughter)   Filing  a  petition  rather  than  the 

commission. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  you  explain  Judge,  how  Browning  had  a  fall- 

ing out  with  Crump  in  his  first  administration. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No,  Browning  himself  didn't  know  why  Crump  had 

taken  dislike  to  him.   He  told  me  about  his  last 

conference  with  Crump  in  Crump's  office  and  some  of  the  things  Crump  had 

spoken  about.   He  himself  didn't  know  the  basis  of  Crump's  decision  to 

fight  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  that  last  meeting  he  had  with  Mr.  Crump 

hostile? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  Crump  showed  him  he  was  going  to  be 

against  him.   Browning  said  he  asked  Crump  why 

he  thought  some  remark  Crump  had  made.   Browning  said,  "How  do  you  know 

that!"  And  Crump  pointed  up  to  a  picture  of  a  tiger  on  his  wall. 
And  I Crump]  said,  "How  do  I  know  that  is  a  tiger?" 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS 


But  Browning  never  felt  he  understood  it? 
No.   He  felt  like  Crump  didn't  want  a  man  of 
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independent  thoughts .   He  felt  like  Crump  want- 
ed to  "be  consulted  on  J  everything .  ]   Crump  wanted  to  be  boss.   And 
Browning  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  be  bossed.  When  Crump  told  him  he 
wanted  something  done,  Browning  thought  about  it  and  was  willing  to  dis- 
cuss it,  but  he  didn't  just  do  it  because  Crump  ordered  it.   But  Crump 
wanted  followers  that  jumped  when  he  spoke.   And  Browning  wasn't  that  kind 
of  man.   He  didn't  jump  when  anybody  spoke. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  sounds  logical  to  me.   Supposedly,  Browning 

told  someone  that  he  told  Mr.  Crump  that  "he 
could  ride,  but  he  couldn't  drive."  I  think  probably  it  was  that,  he  was 
too  independent  of  Mr.  Crump. 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


Uh-huh.   I  think  that  was  true. 

I  think  they  had  some  disagreement  over  a  voting 

bill,  didn't  they? 

Yes  sir. 

Did  that  come  after  the  break? 

I  think  so. 

Do  you  believe  Browning  expected  to  win  when  he 

ran  this  second  time  in  1938? 

When  he  started  the  campaign,  he  did,  I  suppose. 

But  he  soon  saw  what  the  situation  was. 

Well,  he  had  won  in  '36  with  the  support  of 

Shelby  County — about  60,000  votes. 

Yes. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


And  it  vent  against  him  the  next  time. 

I  think  he  saw  that  forthcoming. 

Well,  it  took  a  world  war  and  more  military' 

record  to  get  him  hack  in  again. 

Yes  sir. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Judge  Williams,  we  have  talked  about  Gor- 

don Browning's  first  administration  and 

his  defeat  in  1938,  but  we  have  not  yet  talked  about  the  wartime  years 

between  his  defeat  in  1938  and  the  end  of  the  war.   I  know  you  were  out 

of  state  government  then.   Were  you  practicing  law? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  and  I  was  out  of  the  state  for  about 

a  year  of  that  time — in  '46  in  Japan.   So 

I  can't  speak  first-hand  about  what  went  on  during  '46. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  were  you  doing  in  Japan,  Judge  Williams? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Evidence  Committee  in 

the  International  Tribunal  that  tried  the 

Japanese  war  lords. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Judge,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that. 

But  first,  what  did  you  do  after  the  cam- 
paign of  1938  when  Gordon  Browning  was  defeated?   Did  you  take  part 

in  that  campaign? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Of  '38? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Let's  see,  was  that  the  year  that  Browning 

was  defeated? 

Yes  sir.   Crump  turned  Shelby  County  against 

Him. 

Yes,  I  did  take  part  in  that  campaign  just 

as  an  advisor  in  Browning's  headquarters.   I 
was,  of  course,  greatly  put  out  that  he  was  defeated. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  suspect  that  he  would  lose  that  race? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  knew  it  was  a  tight  race,  but  I  didn't  think 

he  would  lose  it.  I  thought  that  he  took  a 
step  toward  losing  it  when  he  promoted  the  bill  for  the  unit  rule,  for 
so  many  folks  were  against  that  on  principle.  McKellar  came  down  and 
made  a  speech  to  the  Legislature  against  it.  I  advised  Gordon  against 
it  from  the  beginning  when  he  first  discussed  it  with  me,  but  his  ans- 
wer was,  "My  lieutenants  say  we  have  the  votes  to  pass  it." 

The  lieutenants  he  referred  to  were  John  Hooker  (old  John)  and  Rube 
McKinney.   They  were  the  two  lieutenants  that  he  referred  to  that  had 
informed  him  that  he  could  do  it .   I  said  that  he  couldn't  pass  it  in 
the  Legislature  and  of  course,  it  didn't  pass  the  Legislature. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Why  did  you  think  it  would  not  pass, 
Judge? 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  just  thought  that  there  would  be  too 

much  sentiment  against  it  to  be  able  to 

pass  it.   I  didn't  have  any  hold  over  the  legislators.   I  wasn't 

taking  any  part  in  that.   I  didn't  take  any  part  in  trying  to  pass  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  probably  did  not  have  a  chance  then? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  didn't  think  so. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  opposed  to  it  besides  Mr.  Crump? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  McKellar  and  a  good  many  people  who  were 

just  opposed  to  it  on  principle  without 

respect  to  political  affiliations. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  relation- 

ship between  Crump  and  McKellar  by  that 

time?  Were  they  equal  allies  or  was  one  of  them  dominant? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Of  course,  Crump  was  dominant,  at  that 

time  but  as  far  as  I  knew  there  wasn't 

any  difference  between  him  and  McKellar  on  any  principles  or  any 

political  matters.   I  just  assumed  that  they  spoke  [with]  one  voice. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  Mr.  Crump  became  much  more 

dominant  later,  but  at  the  beginning 

perhaps  they  were  more  or  less  equal  in  power.   Do  you  remember  any 

other  issues  that  hurt  Gordon  Browning  in  that  campaign  other  than 

county  unit  bill? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  don't  know  of  any  particular  issue  that 

the  vote  turned  on. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  had  to  do  a  lot  with  the  Crump  machine, 
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didn't  it? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes  sir.   Crump  had  fallen  out  with 

Browning  and  Browning  always  said  that 
he  didn't  know  just  why  that  came  about.   Browning  when  he  first 
heard  about  Crump's  criticism  when  Crump  had  been  friendly  to 
Browning  before.  .  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  '36? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes  sir.   Browning  went  to  see  him  one 

day  in  Memphis  and  Crump  expressed  his 
critical  viewpoint  to  him  and  in  the  expression,  Browning  told  me, 
"Crump  spoke  with  me  and  said  he  considered  me  (Judge  Williams)  a 
railroad  man."   I  don't  know  what  he  based  that  on.   Browning  said 
that  "You've  said  of  several  things  that  were  new  to  me,  I'd  like  to 
ask  how  you  know  them?" 

Crump  pointed  to  the  picture  of  a  tiger  up  on  his  wall  and  says, 
"I  know  that's  a  tiger.   Nobody  needs  to  tell  me  what  that  animal  is," 
and  pointed  to  this  picture  of  a  tiger  on  his  wall.   Browning  never 
knew  why  he  drifted  away  from  him,  but  he  did  and  Browning  recognized 
that  he  had  gone  even  before  Crump  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
support  Prentice  Cooper. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  in  that  meeting  that  Browning  had 

with  Mr.  Crump,  Crump  criticized  you  for 
one  point.   Do  you  remember  what  the  other  new    things  were? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No,  I  don't.   He  just  mentioned  lpy 

appointment  as  counsel  for  the  Public 
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Service  Commission  (Public  Utilities  Commission)  and  that  was  how  my 
name  came  up.   Crump  said  that  they  had  picked  me  and  said  that  "He's 
a  railroad  man." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  in  fact,  Judge,  had  you  ever 

lobbied  for  the  railroad? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No  sir.   My  experience  has  been  in 

litigation  generally  on  the  other  side. 
Of  course,  I  had  been  in  suits  against  the  railroad  a  good  number  of 
times.   Many  years  afterwards  in  a  matter  no  way  connected  with 
politics  I  represented  railroads  in  a  question  that  was  before  the 
commission,  but  that  was  many  years  later.   I  never  represented  a 
railroad  other  than  on  that  occasion  that  I  can  remember. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  does  it  appear  that  Mr.  Crump 

either  had  been  misinformed   about  you 
or  he  resented  you  for  some  other  reason? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  I  don't  think  it  was  misinforma- 

tion.  I  think  it  was  just  a  generality. 
The  only  thing  that  I  ever  heard  of  him  saying  in  the  way  of  an  ex- 
planation of  his  enmity  to  me  was  that  I  had  engineered  the  alliance 
between  the  Horton  legislative  administration  and  the  Shelby  County 
delegation.   I  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  them  together.   And 
he  dreaded  the  day  that  they  had  gotten  together  and  he  broke  with 
the  Horton  administration  after  the  legislative  session.   It  was  the 
alliance  between  Crump  and  the  Lea-Caldwell  faction  that  brought 
about  his  agreement  to  support  the  Horton  administration's  bond  issue 


of  29  million  dollars.   I  thought  that  was  too  much.   I  was  for  9 

million  dollar  bond  issue. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  you  were  guilty,  weren't  you  Judge, 

by  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  of 
the  Shelby  County  delegation  and  Horton  administration? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  Frank  Rice  was  my  agent  in  that. 

He  got  Crump  to  talk  to  me  on  that. 
Crump  was  very  friendly  on  that  occasion.   But  he  himself  had  changed 
his  position  toward  the  Horton  administration.   He  thought  that  Rice 
and  the  other  Shelby  County  representatives  had  made  a  mistake  although 
he  had  been  with  them  in  it,  but  he  had   regretted  that  they  had  ever 
cooperated  with  Horton.   He  said  when  he  announced  it  that  he  was 
breaking  with  him,   "We  feel  like  we  are  on  familiar   ground  again 
now. " 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Mr.  Crump  occasionally  changed 

positions . 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes.   He  changed  on  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  if  this  meeting  that  Governor 

Browning  had  with  Mr.  Crump  when  he 
pointed  to  the  tiger  picture  was  before  the  County  Unit  Bill  or 
after?   • 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  That  was  before  the  County  Unit  Bill, 

I'm  pretty  sure.   He  wasn't  referring 
to  me  as  the  tiger,  but  to  something  else.   Browning  had  said. 
"How  do  you  know  that?" 


And  he  (Crump)  said,  "Well  you  see  that  picture?   How  do  I  know 
that  is  a  tiger?   Nobody  told  me  that  was  a  tiger,  But  I  know  it  is." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  he  must  have  had  other  things 

against  Gordon  Browning. 

He  may  have,  but  I  don't  [know]  anything 

about  [them] . 

And  Gordon  Browning  never  knew  and 

seemed  never  to  know  what  they  were. 

As  far  as  I  know  he  didn't. 

And  you  thought  that  Gordon  Browning 

might  win  a  second  term  even.  .  . 

Yes,  I  thought  he  might  win. 

How  did  people  throughout  Tennessee 

generally  feel  about  the  Crump  machine, 
say  in  the  middle  Tennessee  area? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  of  course,  the  Crump  machine  was 

not  popular  either  in  the  country, 
either  in  Middle  Tennessee  or  in  even  in  West  Tennessee.   West 
Tennessee  had  supported  Rye  when  the  Crump  folks  were  not  for  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  Crump  was  ousted  from  office  as 

mayor . 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  The  rural  vote  was  not  controlled  by 

Crump  anywhere  in  the  state. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  think  there  was  any  way  Gordon 

Browning  could  have  won  the  election  in 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


; 


'38? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  don't  know  of  any.   I  don't  know  that 

the  Unit  Plan  was  determinative.   It  was 
influential,  but  I  can't  say  that  he  would  have  won. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  think  Prentice  Cooper  was  a  strong 

candidate? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  He  didn't  make  any  mistakes,  but  it  was 

Browning's  unpopularity  and  Crump's 
support  of  Cooper  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  win.   I  was  told 
that  when  Crump  was  announcing  in  Shelby  County  that  some  of  his 
lieutenants--the  fact  that  he  was  going  to  oppose  Browning--they  said, 
"Who  are  you  going  to  [pick]  out  to  oppose  him?" 

He  said,  "I'll  take  that  fellow  that  has  already  announced."  He 
didn't  even  remember  Cooper's  name!   He  said,  "Take  that  fellow  that 
has  already  announced  up  there  in  Middle  Tennessee—Prentice  Cooper." 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

sometime . 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS : 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


But  didn't  know  him  at  the  time! 
Didn't  know  him  at  the  time  so  far  as  I 
know.   Oh,  I  imagine  they  may  have  met 

After  his  defeat,  Gordon  Browning  went 

back  to  the  practice  of  law,  did  he? 

Yes  sir. 

Until  World  War  II  came  along?   Then  he 

went  into  service  then. 

Yes  sir. 


• 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  he  do  during  World  War  II? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  He  was  a  commander  of  a  regiment,  I 

suppose.   I  am  not  sure  what  his  mili- 
tary office  was.   He  went  to  Europe.   We  never  heard  very  much  about 


I  think  he  was  military  governor  of  some 
sort  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Yes  sir.   He  was  military  governor  of  some 
province. 
You  practiced  law  most  of  the  World  War 

II  period,  did  you? 
Yes  sir,  altogether. 

So  you  were  an  observer  and  not  inside 
government  during  the  Prentice  Cooper 


him  over  there . 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

years? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No,  I  had  no  inside  connections  at  all 

with  the  state  government  after  I  quit 
representing  the  Railroad  Commission—The  Public  Service  Commission. 
Crump  had  told  Jurolman  that  he  wanted  me  out  within  15  minutes  after 
the  first  meeting  of  the  new  commission.   Jurolman  himself  told  me 
that  Crump  had. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  this,  Judge? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Leon  Jurolman,  member  of  the  Public 

Service  Commission. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  had  three  members  then? 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Three  members. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  Mr.  Crump's  first  priority-- 

getting  you  out  as  counsel. 

I  say  it  was  his  first  priority. 

In  fifteen  minutes  it  was  pretty  early. 

He  said  he  wanted  me  out  in  fifteen 

minutes  of  the  first  meeting.  And  Jurol- 
man  was  suggesting  that  I  resign  when  he  told  me.  But  I  told  him  that 
I  wanted  to  be  fired.   (Laughter) 

And  he  said,  "You  mean  to  say  you  had  rather  be  fired  than  re- 
sign?" 

I  said,  "Exactly." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  wanted  it  on  the  record,  didn't  you? 

Yes,  I  wanted  it  on  the  record  that  I 

was  fired. 

Did  they  do  that? 

Yes. 

But    it  wasn't    in   the    first    fifteen  min- 
utes was   it? 

The   first   meeting   they   had.      I   don't 

know  how  many  minutes    it    took.       But    it 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.    CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.    CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


was  understood  before  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


Sometimes,  it  is  a  matter  of  principle 
that  you  make  a  fight  for  something. 
I  wasn't  going  to  make  a  fight  for  it. 


- 
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I  knew  that  there  were  two  members  of 

the  Commission  that  controlled  it.   I  wasn't  thinking  about  making  a 

fight  for  it,  but  I  just  didn't  want  to  camouflage  it  by  pretending 

resignation.   It  came  about  because  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  fired. 

Mr.  Jurolman  said  to  me,  "Do  you  mean  you'd  rather  be  fired  than 

resign?" 

I  said,  "Just  exactly!"  (Laughter) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  made  them  come  out  in  the  open 

and  do  it. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  let's  see  Judge,  Prentice  Cooper 

ran  for  election  two  more  times,  of 

course.   [JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes.]   He  was  reelected  in  '40  and  in  '42. 

Did  you  take  part  in  any  of  the  elections? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No  sir,  I  didn't  take  part  in  those 

elections.   I  was  busy  in  private  prac- 
tice.  I  can't  remember  much  about  the  elections.   I  didn't  take  any 

part  in  them. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  the  time  you  built  up  your  pri- 

vate practice  and  took  care  of  your  legal 

life  for  awhile.   Was  there  any  serious  opposition  to  Prentice  Cooper 

during  that  time?   Did  he  have  any? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  None  that  I  know  of  that  had  any  hope  of 

success.   I  don't  remember  any. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  Mr.  Crump  said  that  he  thought 


- 
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Prentice  Cooper  was  almost  a  perfect 
governor—one  of  the  best  Tennessee  had  ever  had.   Why  do  you  think 
he  would  feel  that  way? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Cooper  didn't  do  anything  to  offend  a 

great  majority  of  the  people.   He  was  a 
good  governor  in  the  fact  that  he  didn't  take  any  radical  steps  that 
antagonized  them.   His  support  was  not  positive—it  was  negative  — the 
opposition  to  Browning.   The  people  supporting  Cooper  were  largely  the 
people  who  were  anti -Browning  for  Crump. 


And  Governor  Cooper  did  not  do  anything 

that  offended  Mr.  Crump,  did  he? 

No  sir. 

Do  you  think  that  was  more  important 

than  not  doing  anything  to  offend  the 


DR.    CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.    CRAWFORD: 

people? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  that  would  just  be  a  matter  of  my 

unsupported  opinion. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  gave  him.  .  . 
Yes,  I  think  it  was  Crump's  support  that 
made  it  possible  for  Cooper  to  be  as  good 

a  governor  as  he  was.   It  discouraged  the  opposition.   That's  what 

made  it  easier  for  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suppose  politics  wasn't  quite  as  im- 

portant during  the  war  was  it? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  That's  correct. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


: 


j 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  Cooper  administration  came  to  an 

end  after  the  election  in  1944  of  Jim 

McCord.   Did  you  know  Jim  McCord  before  the  election? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  knew  him  but  only  casually.   He  was  an 

auctioneer.   He  had  gone  to  an  auctioneer's 

school  and  become  an  auctioneer-- licensed.   I  knew  him,  but  had  no 

dealings  with  him.   We  were  friendly  on  a  personal  basis  only. 


What  kind  of  a  public  speaker  was 
Governor  Jim  McCord? 

I  never  heard  him  make  a  public  speech  ex- 
cept at  an  auction. 
I  would  guess  he.  .  . 
I  attended  some  auctions  that  he  had 
but  I  never  heard  him  make  a  public 


DR.    CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.    CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

speech. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  mainly  a  cattle  auctioneer,  wasn't 

he? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:'  He  did  auction  off  cattle,  but  he  was  a 

general  auctioneer.   He  auctioned  off  real 
estate  too.   The  auction  that  I  happen  to  remember  was  out  on  the 
L  &  N  Railroad  out  from  Nashville  where  he  sold  a  farm  that  later 
became  a  subdivision.   I  own  some  property  close  to  it  and  attended 
the  auction  and  I  remember  that  incident.   Otherwise,  I  have  little 
recollection  of  McCord. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  Governor  McCord 's  administra- 


. 
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tion  had  at  least  one  substantial  accom- 
plishment.  He  got  the  first  sales  tax  passed.   One  cent  I  believe 
it  was. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Our  original  sales  tax  bill  was  for 

half  a  cent  and  that  was  introduced  in 
Horton's  administration.   It  was  defeated,  but  Horton  introduced 
the  half -cent  sales  tax.   I  remember  an  incident.   I  was  called  on 
to  explain  it  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Legislature  one  night.   And 
I  was  making  my  talk  explaining  this  half-cent  sales  tax  that  had 
been  introduced.   Some  representative  from  Shelby  County  rose  and 
said,  "Well,  you  say  it  is  just  a  half-cent  and  to  show  how  little 
it  affects  a  purchaser,  but  how  do  you  know  sometime  it  won't  be 
raised  many  times  that?" 

My  answer  was,  "Senator,  I  may  predict  some  time  the  movement 
of  the  stock  market  or  even  guess  who  some  girl  is  going  to  marry. 
I  may  bet  on  a  horse  winning  a  horse  race,  but  in  my  most  confident 
moments  I  never  thought  I  could  anticipate  what  some  Tennessee 
General  Assembly  would  do  in  the  future."  (Laughter) 

Frank  Rice  said,  "I  knew  that  was  received  well  by  the  Legis- 
lature." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  that  was  a  perfect  answer. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Frank  Rice  said,  "I  told  him,  he'd 

better  not  question  you!"  (Laughter) 
But  anyhow  it  was  defeated.   That  was  the  first  sales  tax  that  was 
introduced. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  one  did  not  get  through,  but  do  you 

remember  anything  about  the  one  of 
Governor  McCord's  that  did  get  passed.   Do  you  remember  anything 
about  that? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No  sir.   I  didn't  have  any  particular 

interest  in  that.   The  only  thing  that  I 
remember  at  all  about  that  passage  was  Silliman  Evans  talking  to  me 
about  it.   He  was  opposed  to  the  sales  tax  of  any  sort  and  he  con- 
sulted me  on  the  general  policy  of  a  sales  tax.   The  Tennessean 
opposed  the  sales  tax. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  were  they  opposed  to  it? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Just  on  principle.   Their  main  opposi- 

tion came  after  its  passage.   I  mean 
their  main  intention  for  it  was  repeal  of  it.   He  employed  a  young 
man  from  California  whom  I  had  recommended  and  I  can't  remember  his 
name--a  lawyer--to  make  a  study  of  sales  tax  in  general.   This  young 
man  did.   Silliman  Evans  was  opposed  to  it  on  principle.   I  don't 
know  anything  about  the  passage  or  the  effort  to  repeal  it  in  the 
Legislature.   I  wasn't  taking  any  part  in  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

* 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

Tennessee  politics. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


That  was  near  the  time  that  you  were  in 
Japan,  wasn't  it? 

Yes,  it  was  close.   It  was  a  time  that 
I  wasn't  having  anything  to  do  with 

How  did  that  happen  that  you  went  to 


- 

: 
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Japan,  Judge? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  This  was  supposed  to  be  a  trial  for 

conspiracy—conspiracy  to  make  war  in 
general.   Somebody  in  Washington  told  the  people  that  were  employed 
[as]  counsel  that  I  had  had  some  conspiracy  cases  in  Tennessee.   They 
remembered  the  old  conspiracy  case  that  I  had  defended  folks  in  way 
back  in  the  McAlister  administration.   They  just  inquired  of  me  if  I 
would  be  interested  and  I  was. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  contacted  you,  sir? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  can't  even  recall  his  name. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  if  it  was  War  Department 

or  Justice  Department? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS"  Department  of  Justice,  I  suppose.   I 

don't  even  remember  who  was  getting  up 
the  personnel.   One  thing  I  do  remember  just  about  it,  was  that  I 
told  him  that  McKellar  would  object  to  my  employment  and  he  said  that 
they  would  make  a  point  of  not  having  the  selections  political.   And 
that  would  not  make  any  difference.   He  went  ahead  and  appointed  me. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  time  of  the  year  was  that  when  you 

went  over  there? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  January. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Of  '46? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes.   I  stayed  there  till  December  1st. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  spent  the  year  pretty  much? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  most  of  the  year.   I  think  I  got 


: 
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to  Japan  the  last  days  of  January  or 
first  day  of  February  I  don't  know.   (Laughter)   I  was  there  10 
months . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  do  you  remember  about  the  trip  to 

Japan? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  remember  that  (I  don't  know  if  this 

is  worth  putting  down) . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  the  future  it  probably  would  be  good 

to  know. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  The  pilots  of  the  airplane  let  me  take 

control.   I  had  learned  to  fly.   They 
let  me  take  the  wheel  of  the  airplane.   That  wasn't  anything  of 
course.   They  were  both  sitting  there  and  could  have  controlled  any- 
thing that  could  have  happened.   I  walked  back  after  it  was  over  and 
another  young  man  was  from  New  York  and  was  on  his  way  over  at  the 
same  time  to  become  an  employee  at  the  trial,  Mr.  O'Neal  found  out 
about  it  and  he  said,  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  they  let  you  take 
that  wheel?" 

I  said,  "Yes."  He  became  outraged. 

He  said,  "They  might  have  killed  all  of  us.   I  thought  there  was 
(Of  course,  this  was  an  afterthought.)   [something]      curious  when 
we  went  around  a  certain  cloud  formation.   You  might  have  killed  all 
of  us."  He  was  very  serious  about  it.   It  was  just  one  of  the  things 
that  made  me  remember  it  because  he  had  much  to  do  over  nothing.   It 
was  no  importance  to  it  at  all.   They  could  have  let  a  ten  year  old 


. 
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boy  use  the  wheel  to  direct  the  plane  without  risking  anything. 
Both  of  them  were  sitting  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  that  an  Air  Force  plane? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I'm  not  sure  whether  it  was.   It  was  a 

United  States  plane  so  I'm  sure  it  was 
an  Air  Force  plane. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  Japan  look  like  when  you  got 

there? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  of  course,  [we]  landed  in  Yokohama 

and  they  took  us  to  Tokyo  in  a  truck. 
It  was  still--the  city  had  been  largely  destroyed--lots  of  burned  out 
areas.   We  were  domiciled  in  an  old  mansion  that  a  Japanese  watch- 
maker had  built--Hatari  House.   Mr.  Hatari  had  been  a  Japanese  in- 
dustrialist.  When  the  United  States  put  restrictions  on  the  import 
of  Japanese  watches  he  had  got  around  it  very  easily  by  establishing 
watchmaking  points  in  the  United  States  and  shipping  the  machinery 
in  and  it  was  assembled  in  the  United  States.   He  was  a  great  in- 
dustrialist.  He  was  dead  by  that  time,  and  had  made  a  fortune  and 
had  built  this  mansion.   The  army  had  taken  it  over  and  had  preserved 
it  from  destruction  when  they  were  bombing  Tokyo.   They  gave  it  to  us 
for  headquarters—residential  headquarters. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  were  lodged  there  throughout 

the  trial? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  was  there  through  part  of  the  trial, 

the  greater  part  of  it  not.   It  lasted 
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about  two  years,  you  see.   The  trial  began  considerably  later.   We 
first  prepared  for  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  the  trial  begin  after  you  had  been 

there? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Oh  yes,  for  some  time. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  your  case  was  successful? 

They  were  convicted,  weren't  they? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  was  not  there  during  the  largest  part 

of  the  trial.   It  has  been  a  thing  that 
I  think  it  wise  not  discuss  publicly. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  enjoy  your  year  over  there, 

Judge? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  enjoyed  my  year  over  there,  yes.   I 

didn't  have  to  labor  very  hard.   I  took 
occasion  to  use  the  opportunity  to  go  over  Japan  in  an  airplane  time 
again.   On  weekends  we  would  get  an  airplane  and  the  army  would  take 
you  where  ever  you  wanted  to  go.   I  enjoyed  learning  about  Japan. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  you  think  of  Japan  as  a  country? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  think  it  is  a  remarkable  country.   I 

think  the  Japanese  with  the  few  resources 
that  they  have  naturally  have  done  a  remarkable  thing  in  developing 
the  country  in  the  way  they  did.   They  are  without  oil  and  fuel  and 
such  things,  but  they  have  a  talent  for  industry. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  there  much  damage  left  from  the  war 

at  the  time? 


- 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Oh  yes.   You  see  Tokyo  had  been  at  the 

mercy  of  our  air  force  long  before  they 
surrendered.   That's  the  thing  that  I  don't  particularly  desire  to 
discuss  because  I  was  shocked  when  I  found  the  destruction  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  had  been  made  after  the  Japanese  had  for  all  practical 
purposes  sued  for  peace.   They  sent  a  note  to  the  Russians  asking  for 
terms  United  States  would  agree — asking  if  the  Russians  would  arrange 
a  conference — and  that  meant  a  conference  to  surrender  because  for 
weeks  we  had  a  complete  control  of  the  air  over  Tokyo  and  every  other 
place  in  Japan  that  there  was  [not]  any  reason  for  sending  planes  over. 
The  destruction  by  the  Atom  Bomb  came  after  the  Japanese  had  asked  for 
what  terms  we  had. 

I  have  hesitated  because  of  my  official  connection  with  it  to 
express   opinions  about  the  propriety  of  whether  it  was  just  done  for 
demonstration  purposes  or  whether  as  we  have  been  taught  in  the  United 
States  that  it  was  the  real  end  of  the  war.   You  see  we  didn't  know  at 
that  time — the  people  of  this  country — didn't  know  that  the  Japanese 
were  seeking  to  make  peace.   I  have  thought  it  improper  for  me  to  have 
discussed  that. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  about  five  thousand  documents  that  was  submitted 
to  me — rAllies  submitted  to  the  evidence  committee — the  proof  as  they 
prepared  their  case.   And  the  evidence  committee  decided  whether  they 
should  present  this  particular  pieces  of  evidence.   So  it  was  my  duty 

to  review  this  statement  of  the  evidence  that  thy  wanted  to  intro- 
duce.  I  sent  a  copy  of  all  that my  daughter  was 
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teaching  at  Wellesley  at  the  time--I  sent  a  truck  full  of  this  to 
Wellesley  and  I  suppose  it  is  still  there.   I  never  heard  anymore  of 
it. 

That  embraces  all  the  documents  that  were  offered  up  to  that 
time  for  introduction  in  the  trial.   But  I  didn't  actually  partici- 
pate as  an  advocate  in  the  trial—the  part  of  the  trial  that  I  heard. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  see  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki,  Judge 

when  you  were  there? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No  sir,  they  told  me--other  members  of 

the  staff  that  did--all  told  me  that 
there  was  nothing  to  see  by  going  down  there.   You  could  see  parts 
of  Tokyo  that  was  just  like  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suppose  destroyed  cities  look  alike. 

I  saw  a  lot  in  Germany  later,  beginning 
in  the  fifties.  And  they  look  sort  of  like  pictures  of  Richmond 
after  the  Civil  War  that  I  have  seen  and  Atlanta.   You  were  impressed 
by  the  Japanese  people  in  the  country  then? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  returned  in  December,  1946,  started 

practicing  law  again? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes  sir. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  I  suppose  you  were  glad  to  get  back? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  it  was  an  interesting  experience. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  it  was.   I've  said  more  about  it 
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right  here  than  I've  ever  said.   I'd 

rather  that  this  wouldn't  be  given  any  public  notice. 

DR„  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  haven't  gone  into  any  detail. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  am  not  willing  to  go  further  than  to 

say  I  was  shocked  to  find  out  that  the 

bombs  had  been  dropped  after  the  war  in  reality  was  concluded. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 

is  just  a  theory. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

any  Spanish  or  Portuguese 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

Judge? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

street  sometime. 


I  am  interested  in  your  theory  where 
the  Melungeons  came  from.   I  know  it 

The  Melange  Indian  mixture.   Melange 
Indian  I  think  it  is~I  don't  know 
I  think  of  the  French  word. 
Melange  is  dark,  isn't  it? 
Melange  means  mixed. 
Uh-huh,  yes. 

Mixed  Indian—Melange  Indian. 
Uh-huh.   Did  you  see  any  of  the  Melun- 
geons when  you  went  to  Hancock  County, 

Yes,  you  could  see  them.   They'd  come 
in  to  Sneedville.   I'd  see  them  on  the 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  they  look  like? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Just  dark-like  people. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  did  they  look  like.  .  . 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Not  like  mulattos,  they  just  looked 

like  dark  white  people.   [A  little  like] 
the  Cherokee  Indians  might  look  mixed  with  white  people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  think  to  get  any  answer  to 

it,  you'd  have  to  know  what  they  were 
like  at  an  earlier  time,  for  it  has  been  so  long  now.   So  you  think  they 
look  more  like  Indians? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  All  I  can  say  is  that  they  looked 

like  a  half-breed  Mexican  would  look. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  did  not  look  like  black  people  or 

Negroes? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No.   We  had  a  question  once  to  arise  in 

Chattanooga.   Some  of  them  went  to  Chatta- 
nooga and  the  school  authorities  put  them  in  the  colored  schools.   They 
objected  and  finally  the  authorities  put  them  in  the  white  schools.   They 
couldn't  prove  that  they  were  Negroes. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  did  the  people  in  Hancock  County 

think  they  came  from? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  They  didn't  know  any  more  than  we  do. 

They  had  been  there  ever  since  the 
first  settlers  came.   The  settlers  found  them  there. 


• 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS 


They  were  there  before  the  settlers 
were? 

Yes,  they  were  there  before  the  settlers 

and  they  didn't  know  where  they  came 
from. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Some  of  them  thought  ^  ^  ^ 

part  of  DeSoto ',  group  that  had  wandered  off.   He  came  up  around  by 
Chattanooga,  you  remember? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Wen  vtkt    o4t.   u 

well,  yes  sir.   He  came  up  around  by 

Duck  River  and  I  reckon  built  that  fort. 
I  don't  know. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  01d  StQne  Fort? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Thp  nl/i  6, 

The  Old  Stone  Fort.   Nobody  knows  who 

built  it,  but  it  is  well-built.   Who  is 
the  man  that  wrote  the  history  book  on  the  Old  Stone  Fort  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institute? 

I  have  read  it,  Judge,  but  I  don't  re- 
member the  name. 

I  don't  either.   But  it  is  somebody 
that  we  both  know,  but  I  can1*  think  of 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


who  it  is. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


It  is  a  famous  book.   You  know  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  „ 
Was  it  W.E.  Miles?  Was  it? 
It  may  have  been.   Stanley  Horn  had  a 


copy  of  it,  as  I  remember.   But  then, 
Stanley  had  a  copy  of  almost  everything  on  Tennessee.   Do  you  know 
if  anyone  ever  said  anything  about  the  Melungeons'  language? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No  sir,  I  don't. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  must  have  resembled  something  else- 

Cherokee  or  Spanish  or  Portugese  or 
something. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  I  don't  know  about  their  language. 

If  I  ever  knew  anything  about  it,  I  for- 
got it  or  if  I  ever  heard  anyone  talk  about  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.    CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.    CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.    CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

their  cheese. 


You  know  some  of  the  Melungeon  families 

still  live  in  Hancock  County. 

I  didn't  know  whether  there  were  any 

living  up  there  or  not. 

Well,  Judge,  did  you  ever  see  the  Swiss 

Colony  at  Gruetli? 

At  where? 

Gruetli.   G-R-U-E-T-L-I,  I  think  it  is 

spelled. 

I  never  heard  of  them. 

A  group  of  Swiss  people  settled  there. 

I  think  it  is  near  Tracy  City. 

Oh  yes,  I  didn't  know  where.   I  know 

where.   I  know  that  colony.   I've  eaten 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  a  school  in  that  county? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes  sir,  we  finally  had  a  school  in 

every  county.   That  was  the  thing  that 
I  mainly  sought  for.   That  was  my  idea.   [What]  I  was  trying  to  do 
was  to  say  we  had  a  high  school  in  every  county.   Finally  in  1919 
we  got  the  bill  passed  that  provided  that  there  be  a  levying  of  a  5c 
tax  by  the  state  and  leave  the  money.  .  .  We  couldn't  compel  each 
county  to  levy  a  tax—the  state  couldn't  do  that--but  the  state 
levied  the  tax  and  left  the  money  in  the  county  where  collected  and 
for  the  purpose  of  a  high  school.   Of  course,  there  was  some  dispute 
afterwards  as  to  whether  we  had  the  right  to  do  that,  but  it  never 
went  to  court.   But  it  was  finally  the  way  that  every  counfy  did 
have  at  least  one  high  school.   That  was  the  end  that  was  sought. 
And  before  we  got  there,  my  job  as  High  School  Inspector  was,  part 
of  it,  to  try  to  get  a  high  school  established  in  each  county. 
Hancock  didn't  have  one,  of  course. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  whafc  the  ^  county  ^  ^ 

get  a  high  school? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  My  impression  is  that  it  was  Weakley 

County. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  ^  was  Weakley  County  8o  filow? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  They  ju8t  preferred  to  hflve  8econdary 

schools  I  suppose.   I'm  not  doing  any- 
thing but  guessing  about  why  they  felt  that  way. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well   T  ««„,!„,.  it  i  i 

well,  I  wonder,  Weakley  County  is  not 
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one  of  the  poorest  in  the  state. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No,  no.   They  did  all  right  when  they 

got  it.   But  there  were  lots  of  reasons 
why  a  county  didn't  want  to  establish  a  high  school.   They,  of  course, 
the  first  they  thought  was  that  you  were  taxing  the  country  people 
and  giving  it  to  the  county  seat  becausei  most  of  the  time  the  one 
high  school  would  be  put  at  the  county  seat.   Lot  of  country  squires 
didn't  want  to  tax  the  country  people  and  contribute  to  the  county 
seat.  There's  always  a  little  jealousy  between  the  county  seat  and 
the  more  rural  districts.   You  take  Smith  County  a  good  rich  county-- 
blue  grass  county--it  was  one  that  never  got  a  county  high  school 
until  1914.   The  only  way  to  get  it  was  by  compromise  and  getting 
three  at  the  same  time. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  did  they  put  them? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  One  at  Gordonsville  and  one  out  on 

Snow  Creek  and  one  at  Carthage.   They 
had  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  and  one  at  the  forks  in  the 
river  and  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.   Smith  County  was  like 
all  Gaul--divided  in  three  parts. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  the  way  they  did  it. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  They  divided  the  county  into  three  high 

school  districts.   Of  course,  it  ended 
up  the  big  high  school  being  in  the  .county  seat. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  they  able  to  afford  three  schools? 

How  could  they  afford  to  pay  for  three 


high  schools? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Well,  of  course  it  cost  them  more  to  do 

it.   Each  school  got  a  good  deal  less 
than  it  would  have  got,  but  they  just  paid  more  to  get  the  three 
than  they  would  if  they  had  gotten  one.   But  they  had  to  make  that 
compromise.   For  a  long  time,  you  take  Cheatham  County  next  to 
Davidson,  they  established  only  one  high  school  and  at  the  county 
seat--Ashland  City--where  I  first  taught  school.  The  whole  south 
end  of  the  county  couldn't  use  that  because  it  took  all  day  to  get 
to  Ashland  City  from  over  at  Kingston  Springs.   You  would  have  had 
to  come  to  Nashville. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  they  did  not  have  busses  then? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No  I  And  there  weren't  any  roads  through 

there  that  you  could.  .  .  It  would  have 
been  an  all-day  trip  to  have  to  come  from  Kingston  Springs  to  Ash- 
land City  and  back.   It  wouldn't  have  been  practical  for  anybody 
living  in  Kingston  Springs  to  come.  A  lot  of  them  did  have  to 
board  at  Ashland  City  when  they  came  in  from  the  remote  districts. 
But  you  can  see  why  people  that  lived  at  Kingston  Springs  and  White 
Bluff  wouldn't  be  for  establishing  a  (high)  school  at  the  county 
seat.   That  happened  to  more  or  less  a  degree  nearly  everywhere. 
That  was  a  objection  that  you  had  to  meet  in  establishing  schools. 
Of  course,  the  development  of  the  road  system  was  what  ended  thatl 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  could  get  to  the  school  then? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  had  forgotten  the  boarding,  but  a  lot 

of  students  did  have  to  board  out  of 
town. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  a  lot  of  students  had  to  board. 

Judge  Sam  Phelps,  who  in  later  years  was 
my  law  partner  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  bor- 
rowed money  in  Cheatham  County  from  an  old  horse  trader  to  pay  his 
board  bill  to  come  to  Ashland  City.  He  didn't  live  but  about  7  miles 
away,  but  there  wasn't  any  other  way  to  get  there.  And  the  poor  boy 
didn't  have  anything  and  had  to  borrow  money  from  an  old  horse  tra- 
der to  pay  his  board  to  come  to  Ashland  City  to  come  to  high  school. 
That  was  repeated  everywhere  to  a  degree  more  or  less.   It  just  was 
a  different  situation  then  after  roads  were  built. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  you  had  to  walk,  7  miles  was  a 

long  way. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes.  And  Dr.  Boyd,  who  lived  5  miles 

away  and  he  walked  in  every  morning, 
made  a  ten  mile  walk  to  get  to  school  and  back. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  People  really  had  to  want  an  education 

then,  didn't  they? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  That's  right.  And  he  really  wanted  it. 

He  was  willing  and    finally  became  a 
noted  medical  character  in  the  world.   He  helped  destroy--oh  what  was 
the  disease  they  wiped  out  that  used  to  kill  so  many  children? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  wasn't  typhoid  fever,  was  it? 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Dipt her ia? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No,  the  disease  that  used  to  kill  so 

many  young  people.   It  was  the  epidemic 
of.  .  .   They  discovered  this  vaccine  that  ended  the  thing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  not  small  pox? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No.   (Judge  Williams  asks  his  daughter.) 

Poliol   That  is  a  disease  that  medical 
science  just  destroyed.   You  don't  have  polio  anymore.   No  one  gets 
it  now.   It  was  Dr.  Salk's  vaccine  that  was  a  discovery  of  the 
remedy  that  stamped  the  thing  out  all  at  once. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  would  have  hospitals  and  have  to 

buy  iron  lungs  and  it  would  still  kill 
a  lot  of  people  or  cripple  them. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Theodore  Boyd  is  still  alive  and  he  was 

one  of  the  discoverers  of  it.   He  got 
his  Ph.D.  first  then  his  M.D.  and  went  to  work  with  this  foundation 
and  they  discovered  this  stuff  and  it  ended  the  disease  in  a  way  that 
I  don't  think  any  other  disease  even  small  pox  was  ever  ended--like 
polio  was. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  true--one  vaccine  would  do  it  alll 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  And  he  was  a  country  boy  that  walked  5 

miles  to  get  to  go  to  high  school.   And 
he's  incompetent  now.   He  can't.  .  .  One  of  the  last  trips  he  was 
ever  out  on  was  when  he  was  sitting  right  where  I  am  sitting  right 
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now  on  the  last  out-of-house  trip  his  folks  ever  brought  him  to — 
right  here.   But  he  became  completely  imcompetent  and  he  is  still  liv- 
ing down  near  where  he  was  born — near  Sycamore  Mills  in  Cheatham  Coun- 
ty. 

It  was  an  interesting  thing  about  what  he  said.   I  don't  know 
the  proof  of  this,  but  it  is  a  very  interesting  theory.   He  said 
that  the  reason  that  polio  became  an  epidemic  and  a  threat  all  at 
once  you  remember.   It  wasn't  a  threat  100  years  ago — it  just  devel- 
oped suddenly  and  was  for  about  40  years  a  serious  threat.   He  said 
the  reason  was  sanitation.   It  (polio)  was  a  disease  that  sanitation 
brought  about. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  don't  understand  that! 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  That's  a  curious  thing.   He  said  that  every 

child  almost  had  this  disease  in  babyhood 
or  childhood  and  it  didn't  hurt  them.   It  made  you  immune  the  rest  of 
your  life  to  the  disease  of  flies  and  filth  brought  by  way  of  germs. 
That  polio  was  an  immunizing  disease  that  nearly  every  child  [had] 
and  got  well  of  if  you  had  it  when  you  were  three-  or  four  months  old 
up  to  about  five  years  old.   That  polio  was   something  that  didn't  hurt 
a  baby  or  a  child,  but  from  the  age  of  five  on,  it  was  a  fatal  or  bad 
disease.   And  that  when  we  began  with  sanitation  and  began  to  clean 
up  then  we  prevented  children  having  polio  until  they  got  to  be 
teen-agers  and  that  was  dangerous.   I  thought  that  was  very  interesting. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  I  see  what  he  means,  but  I  didn't 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


understand . 

And  he  said  it  was  no  longer  an  immu- 
nizer  agent  but  a  death-bringing  agent 
It  was  the  result  largely  of  our  development  of  sanitation. 


I  see  what  he  means  now. 

Then  they  discovered  this  vaccine. 

Salk  vaccine? 

Was  it  Salk? 

Yes,    Jonas   Salk,    I   think. 

Yes,    and  when  that  was   discovered,    that 

was   the  end  of   polio.      Folks   don't   have 


DR.      CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.    CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.    CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

it   anymore. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Judge,  do  you  remember  the  flue 

epidemic  of  1918? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes,  I  certainly  do  'cause  at  that  time, 

I  was  traveling  in  the  state  and  I  would 
go  down  to  the  Union  Station  in  the  mornings  and  there  would  be  cof- 
fins piled  up  from  the  powder  plant  out  here  with  one  on  top  of  the 
other  there  at  the  Union  Station  where  dead  people  were  being  sent 
home  from  the  powder  plant  that  had  died  around  Nashville  that  were 
working.   That  impressed  me,  but  I've  seen  that  time  and  again  when 
I  would  go  down  to  get  on  a  train  at  Union  Station  would  be  these 
piles  of  coffins  and  pine  boxes--cof f ins  would  be  in  these  boxes. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  know  many  people  who  got  it, 

Judge? 
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JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  don't  know. 

I  had  wondered  about  that.   There's 

never  been  one  like  it  before  nor  sinae. 
Did  a  lot  of  people  in  Nashville  die? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  in  Memphis,  they  had  to  make  a 

hospital  out  of  a  school--a  high  school-- 
Central  High  School.   So  many  people  had  it. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  They  had  a  hospital  made  out  here  on.  . 

Where  it  was  so  bad,  was  out  at  the 
powder  plant  here.   It  was  bad  all  over  Nashville,  but  the  powder 
plant  was  the  worst  place. 


They  had  a  lot  of  people  working  there? 

Yes. 

But  that  was  after  the  war  or  at  the 

end  of  the  war? 

Yes,  toward  the  end  of  it. 

So,  the  powder  plant  was  still  going? 

Yes. 

My  grandfather  died  in  that  flu  epidemic 

The  powder  plant  was  located  out  on  the 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

river  wasn't  it? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes  sir.   That  was  the  first  concrete 

highway  laid  in  the  Nashville  vicinity 
and  it  may  have  been  the  first  one  in  the  itite.  But  the  first  con- 
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crete  highway  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  for  that  matter  was  at  the 
powder  plant.   It  went  from  the  plant  to  the  bridge.   They  built  the 
bridge  at  that  time  right  at  the  powder  plant.   I  thought  a  concrete 
highway  was  something  that  I  never  had  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
building  a  highway  out  of  concrete.   You  built  a  highway  out  of 
gravel  and  tar.   They  built  this  one  out  of  concrete,  and  it  wasn't 
very  long  before  they  built  a  Nashville  road  out  of  concrete  and 
called  it  the  Concrete  Highway.   That  was  the  name  of  it! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  was  it,  Judge? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  The  Concrete  Highway  in  Nashville? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh-huh. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  That  was  the  one  that  ran  from  Hills- 

boro  Highway  over  to  Harding  Road.   It's 
still  there.   But  the  first  one  was  the  one  at  the  powder  plant  that 
ran  to  the  bridge  about  a  half  of  a  mile.   I  thought  a  concrete 
highway  was  just  something  like  if  you  had  a  gold  house.  (Laughter) 
Just  like  you  built  a  house  out  of. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  the  plant  up  the  river  from  Nash- 

ville? 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  Yes  sir,  12  miles  up  the  old  Hadley's 

Bend.   Hadley  was  the  Surgeon-General 
of  the  old  Confederate  Army  and  Hadley's  Bend  was  a  very  rich 
agricultural  section  of  Davidson  County.   One  of  the  earliest.  .  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  they  have  a  railroad  by  the  plant? 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  No,  they  built  a  place  out  at  the  plant. 
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The  plant  was  built  on  the  river  and 
they  built  a  branch  of  the  Tennessee  Central  that  went  out  there  and 
the  L  &  N,  but  they  didn't  have  it  originally.   But  they  weren't  far 
and  it  was  easy  enough  to  build  these  branches  and  they  weren't  far 
away. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  was  thinking  that  they  had  so  much 

powder  to  ship  out  they  must  have 
needed  a  railroad  besides  the  highway.  And  they  used  that  highway 
too. 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  But  they  didn't  even  have  anything  but 

a  country  road  when  they  built  that 
plant.   That  road  that  they  built  was  part  of  the  construction  of 
the  plant.   DuPont  built  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.   CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 

DR.    CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS: 


That  gave  jobs  to  a  lot  of  people 

in  Nashville? 

Yes  sir.   That  was  a  big  undertaking. 

What  happened  to  it  after  the  war? 

It  was  sold  to  private  interests-- 

DuPont . 

What  did  they  do?   Did  they  make  another 

plant  out  of  it? 

Yes  sir.   It  was  chemicals. 

Uh-huh.   It  was  one  of  the  biggest 

things  in  Tennessee. 

It  was  a  big  plant. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  was  trying  to  think',  of  any  other  one 

as  big  in  Tennessee  then.   And  I  don't 
remember  any. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS:  I  don't  know  of  any.   Of  course,  that 

copper  plant,  I  don't  know  how  big. 

I'm  not  too  informed  about  the  industrial  plants  in  Tennessee. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  had  a  big  copper  plant  in  Polk 

County. 

JUDGE  WILLIAMS s  That's  the  one  I  am  thinking  about.   I 

don't  know  how  big  it  is.   It  is  a 

tremendous  big  thing,  but  I  don't  know  how  big.   That  used  to  deva- 
state all  the  land  around  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  killed  the  treefl>  didn«t  ^  Judge? 

I've  heard  it  did  destroy  a  lot  of  the 
country  around  it. 
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